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Sermons for the Month of July 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 
THE ZEALOUS HEART 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


I. There is a volume of sermons in the significant fact that 
zealous and. jealous were once the same word. Strange and yet 
true! Jealousy is a fallen angel of the choir of zeal. How did 
jealousy corrupt its noble nature and fall so low? Zeal is truly 
a heavenly thing, the overflowing of charity. Fill your soul te 
the brim with love of God, and you are good and holy; let the 
precious contents pour out upon the souls of others, and you are 
zealous. Zeal always has its eyes on foreign missions. It is 
restless at the sight of evil; it feels the pressure of its own 
earnestness; it moves abroad and sets to work to remove and 
utterly root out every wrong. Until all sin ceases, until all souls 
are saved and occupying the highest possible places in heaven, 
zeal will not be content. 

Where, then, is the kinship between “zealous” and “jealous”? 
It is in this. Zeal has a narrower sense than the one just de- 
scribed. It means rivalry and emulation. In fact while jealousy 
was growing worse, zeal seems to have been growing better. Zeal 
after a time left out of sight the rival, whom it was trying to 
equal in the getting of good, and strove simply to get more and 
more good for others. When, on the other hand, rivalry became 
more intense and more selfish, then jealousy came into the world. 
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The zealous rival is sad that he is inferior to another and strives 
to make up the deficiency; the jealous rival is sad that another 
is superior and would be glad to see him robbed of that advantage. 
Zealous rivalry fills up the valleys to the level of the mountains; 
jealous rivalry tears the mountains down to the level of the 
valleys. There is not much difference in statement between getting 
better than another and getting the better of another, but there 
is a world of difference in fact, and it is represented by the dif- 
ferene between a zealous heart and a jealous heart. 

St. James in his Epistle describes the jealous hearts for us, 
using of them the terms, “bitter zeal” and “envying,” which are 
expressed by the same words in the original text. “You have 
bitter zeal and there be contentions in your hearts: glory not and 
be not liars against the truth; for this is not wisdom, descending 
from. above; but earthly, sensual, devilish. For where envying 
and contention is, there is inconstancy and every evil work.” 

“Jealousy is the quintessence of concentrated meanness.” That 
is the definition given to college students one Sunday morning 
twenty-five years ago by a professor who for that same number of 
years had taught sciences. He was a chemist, and he knew the 
full meaning of all these words. To get a concentrated solution, 
he had often to keep a liquid simmering long over a hot fire. To 
produce eight ounces of attar of roses, he knew, would take three 
thousand times that weight, or one ton of rose-petals. So he 
concluded that a vast amount of meanness was needed first of 
all in a highly condensed form and then he would have to go to an 
infinite deal of care and trouble to pluck out the heart of that 
solution and isolate for inspection jealousy, the meanness of that 
meanness. Was the professor exaggerating? He did not seem 
to be to his listeners, and he will not seem to be to anyone who 
has studied the evil nature and marked the ruinous effects cf 
jealousy. 

Certain poisonous growths are like plants and will not thrive 
except on a proper soil. Cancer, for example, grows on flesh, 
preferably human flesh. Jealousy has its proper soil; it fastens 
upon friendship as its suitable place. It is the cancer of love. 
Its favorite abode is the home and the family. The first appear- 
ance of it in creation came very early. Was it not envy or 
jealousy which helped to bring about the fall of the angels? 
Another creature of God, they were told, was to be better than 
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they. The created nature of Christ was to be united with Divinity, 
and we may well believe that jealousy formed part of the malice 
which gave birth to the first rebellion and the first sin. “God 
created man incorruptible, and to the image of his own likeness 
He made him,” says the Book of Wisdom. “But, by the envy 
of the devil, death came into the world.” Does Wisdom refer to 
Eve’s sin or Cain’s sin? If jealousy is not one of the sources of 
all sin, certain it is that it was the cause of the first murder. The 
favor of heaven excited the jealousy of Cain. 

Jealousy has lived up to the fatal promises of its beginning. 
Joseph and his brothers, Saul and David, are further proofs, if 
needed, of the murderous issue of jealous thoughts. Remake the 
history of the world, leaving out jealousy, and behold the happiness 
of friends and families, and listen to the harmony of the loving 
home. Brother will live in friendship with brother, and sister 
with sister, each happy that the other is blessed. The favor of 
heaven will not make them “exceedingly angry” or make their 
countenance fall as in the case of Cain. They will not strive to 
kill those whom they cannot perhaps equal. The favor of parents 
will not bring to their lips the piteous whine of the elder brother 
of the Prodigal. “I never had singing and dancing for me. 
Thou hast never given me a kid to make merry, but thou hast 
killed for him the fatted calf.” 

The contemptible meanness of jealousy is shown clearly enough 
by the number of homes it has wrecked. It is still more evident 
from an inspection of the way of acting and the motives of jealousy. 
Jealousy is essentially a creature of darkness. It is a kill-joy. 
Its evil eye, and black, malicious glances are often mentioned in 
Scripture. It makes its possessors unhappy. They waste away. 
Jealousy “hath a lean and hungry look.” It is the true dog in 
the manger, snarling, snapping at all comers. No dog ever wanted 
hay, but this cur is so mean that if it cannot have the hay, it will 
let no one else have it. Revelation and common sense, history and 
experience unite in condemning such sour selfishness, such dyspepsia 
of the soul. Modern science in the person of one of its professors 
was right in asserting that jealousy is the quintessence of con- 
centrated meanness. 

II. That the Heart of Christ was afire with zeal needs no proof. 
It is depicted to us as radiating heat and flame. If zeal is the 
excess of love, then what is the measure of excess where the 
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infinite love of God is put into a human heart? The coldest, 
hardest iron when subjected to heat will glow to whiteness, radiate 
its energy, dazzle the eyes with its splendor and, when struck, 
burst into a shower of sparks. What then shall we say of the 
tender, sensitive Heart of Christ when caught up into union with 
the Person of God and made the instrument of His love? Its zeal 
will be as nearly infinite as can be. “I came to send fire upon 
earth, and what would I but that it be kindled.” Every particle of 
zeal found in the Apostles, the missionaries, the teachers, the 
Saints of the Church, are but sparks cast from that great con- 
flagration. 

That the Heart of Christ could have no jealousy is equally clear. 
The sun is not jealous of the struggling beams of a candle millions 
of miles away. A thought of jealousy would come as near to 
that Heart as a drop of water would to the center of the sun. 
Its nobility, its Divinity kept the base pettiness of jealousy at an 
infinite distance. If the jealousy of the fallen angels met that 
Heart on first being revealed to creatures, then that is proof of 
the eternal enmity between jealousy and the Heart of Christ. It 
was the mission, too, of that Heart to reconcile a world to God, to 
win back to Him all the love that should be His, and that means 
all the love there is. God wants it all. He calls Himself in the 
Old Testament a jealous God. Because, just as zealous was used 
in a bad sense, so jealous is used in a good sense. God is jealous 
lest the smallest part of His children’s love should go from Him, 
and the Heart of Christ is zealous to sweep all hearts as fuel 
into the holocaust of love that should go up from creatures to their 
Creator, 

Every consideration, then, kept the Heart of Christ from jealousy 
and filled It with more and more zeal. His experience in life 
would serve to increase His antagonism to jealousy. He would 
find jealous feelings growing up among His Apostles and almost 
breaking into open enmity when a fond mother urged the claims 
of her ambitious sons to a special place in His kingdom. It was 
necessary for Him to become more and more popular, to gain 
followers and advance in power. It was unavoidable then that 
He should excite jealousy in mean spirits. Not all were like St. 
John the Baptist. There, surely, was a large and noble soul, far 
above the narrowness and pettiness of jealousy. He welcomed the 
new Leader; he pointed Him out to his best disciples, checked 
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those followers of his who were envious of Christ, and went into 
solitary obscurity and to death with the profession of that splendid 
principle, which is the cure of all jealousy: “this my joy therefore is 
fulfilled. He must increase, but I must decrease.” Other leaders, 
however, were not like John. They did not view the growing 
power of Christ as the generous heart of the Baptist did. “What 
do we?” they cried, “for this Man doth many miracles.” “From 
that day, therefore, they devised to put Him to death.” Their 
motives were no secret. Pilate was weak, but he was shrewd 
enough to know that jealousy was the cause of their enmity to 
Christ. ‘He knew that for envy they had delivered Him.” Jealousy 
then committed its greatest crime, bringing about the crucifixion 
of the Son of God. 

The Heart of Christ was zealous to convert and heal these 
jealous hearts if so it could be. Once His zeal flamed forth and, 
making a whip, He drove those from the temple who were making 
of it a den of thieves. The evangelists saw in that action the ful- 
filment of prophecy. “The zeal of thy house hath eaten me up.” 
Now the time had come, because of the jealousy of the Jewish 
leaders, when Christ was to die for His Father’s house. Now 
God’s temple of creation, the whole round world, wherein stood a 
fallen race, was to be cleansed of all its defilement. No longer 
would lash of cords suffice. A stronger power must now drive the 
thieves from the house of prayer. His own humanity, His wearied 
and wounded body, His heavy and pierced Heart, became the in- 
struments of His zeal, and with them He scourged sin from before 
the face of God. The zealous Heart dies for the jealous hearts 
that murder It. Meanness had to be concentrated and its essence 
isolated to constitute jealousy, just as the essential oils are gathered 
from plants. Infinite justice from the crushed and bruised Heart 
of Christ drew the fragrant savor of full sacrifice. Would our 
old college professor let us call the zeal of Christ the quintessence 
of concentrated generosity ? 
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THE APOSTLES’ CREED EXPLAINED, WITH TEXTS 
FROM THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
S1xtH SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“T BELIEVE IN THE Ho_y CATHOLIC CHURCH.” 


In this Sunday’s Gospel (Mark viii, 1-10) we read that our divine 
Saviour fed four thousand men with seven loaves and two fishes, 
and all were satiated. This corporal feeding of so many is a 
figure of the spiritual food Jesus prepared and distributes to man- 
kind by means of His Church. 

I. For over 1900 years the Catholic Chruch, beginning with the 
Apostles, has been feeding hundreds of millions of men, women 
and children in every age with the doctrine of Christ, with the faith 
preached by the Apostles, with the Sacraments and other means of 
salvation instituted by her divine Founder. She thus proves that 
she possesses also the fourth mark of the true Church, apostolicity, 
that is, that she has come down to us directly from the Apostles, and 
teaches mankind the truths and mysteries Jesus commissioned them 
to teach. Wherefore your pastor, your bishop, preach in this church, 
in this diocese, they preach the same doctrine the Apostles preached, 
and your parish, and your diocese form part of the same Church the 
Apostles founded by order of Jesus Christ, just as States newly 
admitted form a part of the United States that was formed in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. Our faith is the same that 
has been held in the Church by those the Apostles converted, by 
the martyrs who died in its defence, and by all the members of 
the Catholic Church ever since. Examine the writings of St. 
Cyprian (+ 258), St. Augustine (+ 430), St. Bernard (+ 1153), 
St. Thomas (+ 1274), St. Francis de Sales (+ 1622), and St. 
Alphonsus (+ 1787), who have written on and explained the 
Catholic faith, and you will see that all agree on this point. 

II. The Apostles taught that Christ instituted seven Sacraments; 
they baptized, confirmed, said Mass, heard confessions, administered 
Holy Communion and Extreme Unction, ordained priests, and mar- 
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ried people, just as is now done in the Catholic Church. In Rome 
the very altar is still kept on which St. Peter used to say Mass, 
1850 years ago. In the Roman Catacombs are altars, pictures like 
those in our churches, giving us clear proofs of how the Saints, 
their pictures and relics were honored then as they are now. After 
the persecutions, Mass could be said only at an altar containing 
relics of martyrs. 

III. The hierarchy of the Catholic Church comes from Christ 
and His Apostles. St. Peter was the first Pope, and it was Jesus 
Himself who made him such. The present Pope is his 263rd suc- 
cessor. The bishops of the Catholic Church are the succes- 
sors of the Apostles; their ordination is derived from the 
Apostles, and their power to rule their diocese is conferred on them 
by the Pope, the supreme head of the Church of Christ. He who 
does not in this way derive his ordination and his spiritual powers, 
is not and cannot be a successor of the Apostles, whatever be the 
title or powers he arrogates to himself. To be apostolic, we must 
be connected with the Apostles for our faith, for the means of 
salvation. Let us highly esteem the Catholic Church and her teach- 
ings; never deny or make little of her faith; let us live up to it 
and be even ready to die for it. 

A certain Catholic had entered the army of the Shah of Persia, 
and gained his esteem. One day the Shah urged him to give up 
his religion and turn Mahometan, saying: “If you do this, I will 
raise you to the highest rank.” The young man replied: “My father 
died in your service, and I am ready to do likewise. But if you 
require me to give up my religion, here take this sword and kill me, 
for I will rather die than apostatize.” Struck by the noble answer 
of the soldier, the Shah praised him for his fidelity to God, and 
soon raised him to the highest honors in the Persian army. 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“I BELIEVE IN THE Hoty CATHOLIC CHURCH.” 
In this Sunday’s Gospel (Mark vii, 15-21) Jesus Christ puts us 


on our guard against false prophets, false teachers of religion, who 
put on an appearance of zeal for the true doctrine of Christ and 
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pretend to lead a holy life. He calls them ravenous wolves that 
seek to destroy the faith and the spiritual life of the faithful. 
These false prophets teaching error are the schismatics and the 
heretics. 

Man is naturally fallible, that is, apt to fall into error, for he does 
not know all things. Not a few men fall into error and teach it, 
not only because they are fallible, but also do so wilfully and know- 
ingly, on account of their pride, or for some temporal interest, or 
to gratify their passions. (For instance, Luther, Calvin, Henry 
VIIL., Voltaire.) But Jesus Christ has made His Church infallible, 
for He promised that the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of truth, would 
teach her all truth and would forever abide with her, and that the 
gates of hell (that is, error) would never prevail against her. 
Moreover, He requires all men to believe what the Church teaches 
under pain of eternal damnation: “He that believeth not shall be 
condemned” (Mark xvi, 16). Jesus Christ, who is almighty, must 
have protected the Church against teaching error so well that she 
cannot fall into error or teach it, otherwise He could not have obliged 
all men to believe her teaching. St. Paul tells us that the Church 
is “the pillar and ground of truth” (I. Tim. iti, 15). The pillars 
that support an edifice must be large and solid. The Son of God 
must, then, have made His Church so strong and solid a pillar of 
truth that it will never break down. The ground of truth means its 
foundation ; but Jesus made St. Peter and his successors the founda- 
tion of the Church, and as He is almighty, He is able to see to it 
that the foundation of His Church shall be firm and last till the end 
of the world. But who is infallible in the Church? A General 
Council, that is, all the bishops of the Church presided over by the 
Pope or his legates, and confirmed by him, is infallible in all that 
concerns faith and morals, that is what we have to believe in order 
to be saved. Without the Pope, or without his approbation, a 
council of all the bishops would not be infallible. The Pope him- 
self is infallible in matters of doctrine. This agrees with Christ’s 
words to St. Peter: “J have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not; 
and thou, being once converted, confirm thy brethren” (Luke xxii, 
32). We must admit that Christ’s prayer to His Father was 
granted, and that in making St. Peter His Vicar on earth, He im- 
parted to him and his successors the gift of infallibility in govern- 
ing the flock of Christ. 

The Pope is, therefore, infallible. What does that mean? It 
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does not mean that he is impeccable ; the Pope goes to confession like 
every devout Catholic, and says the Confiteor in the beginning of 
his Mass. It does not mean that, as an individual, as a man of learn- 
ing, he cannot make a mistake. The Pope’s infallibility consists in 
this, that when the Pope, in his official capacity (ex cathedra) as 
Head of the Church, defines what we must believe or what we must 
do in order to be saved, he cannot make a mistake, cannot teach what 
is false, cannot teach anything that was not taught by Jesus Christ 
and His Apostles, and that we are bound, under pain of eternal 
damnation, to believe and act according to his teaching. History 
proves that the Popes that have governed the Church have been 
consulted thousands of times, and have given thousands of decisions 
in questions of faith and morals, and not one has ever contradicted 
the other! This shows that in fact they have been infallible, 
and that this is a clear proof of their Divine protection against 
error. 


E1cGHTtH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“T BELIEVE IN THE Hoty CATHOLIC CHURCH.” 


In this Sunday’s Gospel (Luke xvi, 1-9) our Divine Saviour 
relates the parable of the dishonest steward. In reading the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church we come across many dishonest, lying, 
deceitful men, men called by Our Lord in last Sunday’s Gospel 
“Wolves in sheep’s clothing,” who seek to lead men astray and 
cause Catholics to lose their faith and their immortal souls. These 
are heretics and schismatics. 

In fact, from the very beginning of the Church there have been 
proud and wicked people who would not obey the Church, who 
have denied her infallibility and that of the Pope, yet have practi- 
cally arrogated infallibility to themselves. Many of these built up a 
church of their own, founded a new religion, and then pretended 
that theirs was the true Church of Christ. About 1600 years ago, 
Arius, a proud and ambitious priest, taught that Jesus Christ is not 
true God, but only a more perfect creature than other men; he led 
many astray. He and his doctrine were condemned by the First 
General Council of the Church, held at Nice in 325, and he and his 
followers were cut off from the Church. Some years later God pun- 
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ished him by a sudden and most horrible death. A hundred years 
later Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople, taught that there are two 
persons, a human and a Divine person, in Jesus Christ, and that 
Mary must not be called “Mother of God,” but only mother of the 
Man Christ! The General Council of Ephesus condemned him and 
his teaching, and declared that the faith of the Church from the 
very beginning had always been that there is but one Person in 
Christ, the Divine Person, and that Mary is truly the Mother of 
God. Nestorius would not retract, and the Emperor banished him; 
some years later he died unrepentant, his tongue all eaten up by 
worms. Many other heretics rose up, in the course of time, and 
were all condemned by the Church and cut off from the great tree 
of the Church as dead branches are lopped off from a good tree; 
hence they are rightly called “sects.” 

About 400 years ago a bad, proud, immoral monk, Martin Luther, 
fell away from the Church, started Protestantism, corrupted Holy 
Scripture, wrote and preached most scandalously and immorally 
against the Pope and nearly all the doctrines of the Church. He 
told the people they need not keep the commandments of God, but 
could break them as often as they liked, provided they only be- 
lieved that Christ had died for them, and they would be sure of 
going to heaven. He told kings and rulers to steal the possessions 
of the Church and of religious orders. Soon there arose others 
like Luther, and Protestantism quickly split into many sects, each 
claiming to be the Church of Christ. Calvin and Knox, very wicked 
and cruel men, started Presbyterianism. Henry VIII., King of 
England, a very wicked, cruel and immoral man, broke with the 
Church, made himself head of the English Church and thus 
started Episcopalianism, because the Pope would not divorce him 
from his good and lawful wife, Katherine, and allow him to marry 
again just as he pleased. He confiscated and stole all the property 
of the religious orders in England and put to death eighteen bishops, 
five hundred priests and thousands of laymen, because they refused 
to give up their Catholic faith and would not acknowledge him as 
head of the Church! Nowadays Protestantism is split up into 
numerous sects, most of which believe but a few of the truths taught 
by Jesus Christ and preached by the Apostles. None of them pos- 
sess a single one of the marks of the true Church, and all are chang- 
ing their belief to suit the times. Hence none of them can possess 
the slightest claim of being the Church founded by the Apostles. 
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NIntH SuNpDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“{! BELIEVE IN THE Hoty CATHOLIC CHURCH.” 


This Sunday’s Gospel (Luke xix, 41-47) relates how our Divine 
Saviour, seeing Jerusalem, the Holy City, which had persecuted 
Him, wept over it and foretold how it would be destroyed. But it is 
quite otherwise with the Catholic Church; she is faithful to Jesus 
Christ, her Founder; hence His prophecy that she would never be 
destroyed, but should last to the end of the world, will surely be 
fulfilled. No matter how strong, powerful and numerous her 
enemies, they shall never prevail against God’s Holy Church, built 
on the Rock. 

For nearly three centuries the Roman emperors, the masters of 
the world, most cruelly persecuted the Church, condemned the 
Christians to death, crucified, beheaded them, exposed them to 
be torn in pieces by wild beasts for the amusement of the pagans, 
burned them at the stake. Nero had them saturated with oil, 
tar, etc., had them set on fire and hung up to serve as torches 
to light up his garden at night! The Christians were put to death 
without consideration of age, sex, rank or condition. But the more 
the Christians were persecuted, the faster they multiplied, so that 
less than ninety years after the death of our Saviour, Pliny the 
Younger wrote to the emperor that the Christians were outnumber- 
ing the pagans. After millions of Christians had died for the faith, 
the world and its rulers had become Christian. 

Later on, as we learned last Sunday, heresies and schisms, helped 
by powerful monarchs, sought in vain to destroy the Church. She 
outlived her persecutors and their kingdoms and empires, as well 
as all heresies. After all her struggles and sufferings, she was 
stronger and more vigorous than before. For the past two cen- 
turies heresy and unbelief and secret societies (such as Freemason- 
ty), helped by so-called Christian governments, have been making 
a fearful war on the Catholic Church, using every weapon a diabol- 
ical malice could suggest ; but the Church is now stronger and more 
united than ever, and bids fair to outlive and conquer the Free- 
mason governments of Italy, France, Portugal, and other persecut- 
ing countries. 

What man has made, man can destroy; such as buildings, monu- 
ments, governments. Moreover, time is the great destroyer of 
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man’s work; even the pyramids will in the course of time be mere 
ruins. It is easier to destroy than to build. On the other hand, it 
is just as true that what man cannot possibly destroy has not been 
made by man. The history of the Catholic Church shows us that 
man has done all that human power, human ingenuity, human pas- 
sions, spurred on and aided by the powers of hell, could do in order 
to destroy the Catholic Church, but all in vain, for after every attempt 
of man, she becomes more vigorous, more powerful and more united 
than before, and that God usually terribly punishes her persecutors 
even in this world. (For instance, the downfall of Napoleon I. 
and Napoleon III.) Hence it is clear that the Catholic Church is 
not the work of man, but the work of God, and that she is truly 
the Church of God. 

Even in our days the Catholic Church still has saints and martyrs, 
as can be seen from the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith. 
We read in the history of the Vandal persecution of the martyrdom 
of a little boy, St. Marjoricus. His mother, St. Dionysia, was so 
fearfully scourged in his presence by the persecutors that her flesh 
was torn and her blood ran down her body to the ground. Mar- 
joricus trembled greatly. But his mother said to him: “Remember, 
my son, that we have been baptized; let us not, for fear of torments 
in this life, lose the bright robe of sanctifying grace, but let us 
suffer everything to preserve it and our faith. Let us fear only 
the endless torments of hell, and long only for the eternal joys of 
heaven, for we cannot purchase them at too dear a price.” Mar- 
joricus was so encouraged by these words that he cheerfully under- 
went most cruel tortures and death for the faith. When he had 
died a glorious martyr’s death, his mother tenderly embraced his 
dead body, and thanked God that He had granted her little boy a 
martyr’s crown! 





























SHORT SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 


THE COMMANDMENTS 
BY THE REV. P. HEHEL, S.J. 
TALE-BEARING, FLATTERY 


While it is consoling to know that we all have at our side a good 
angel who protects and guards us, we have reason to suspect that 
there is also an evil spirit constantly following us, an angel of 
Satan, who combats us day and night and would plunge us into 
sin. We must, therefore, be on our guard at all times and remem- 
ber that all the evil spirits together are unable to harm a single 
human soul if it does not voluntarily surrender to evil by explicit 
consent. 

The work of these invisible agents of evil is furthered and car- 
ried on by their many helpers in human shape, and with these 
must be classed those who by tale-bearing, slander and backbiting, 
sow discord, dissension, hatred, and enmity amongst mankind. 
They love to whisper their tales into the ears of others until friend- 
ship is extinguished, love made suspicious, peace and unity ban- 
ished. And no less dangerous are those who flatter with evil pur- 
pose. By praising in others qualities which they do not possess, 
by excusing their faults, even praising them for the same, they 
bring about what the evil one with all his assaults cannot accom- 
plish—namely consent to, or perseverance in, sin. 

Because this vice is so common it is necessary to give it our 
special attention in the explanation of the Eighth Commandment, 
which forbids every distortion of the truth. 

We may safely say that in every community there are found 
persons who enter the homes of others with the single purpose of 
making trouble. They like to give themselves the appearance of 
righteousness and integrity, and usually start somewhat in this 
fashion: “I ought not really to mention it, and I tell you only in 
confidence, because I mean well to you—you will not divulge it—as 
I should get into trouble,” etc. Often there is a grain of truth in 
the tale, but scandalous details are added which are malicious 
inventions. 

O vile and hypocritical vice! It was the vice of the Pharisees who 
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went to Christ and said: “Lord, why do thy disciples transgress the 
tradition of the ancients?” And then they went to the disciples and 
said: “Why does your Master eat with Publicans and Sinners?” 
Christ saw their base design and dismissed these hypocrites with 
the fitting words: “You are of your father, the devil, and the desires 
of your father you will do.” 

From the example of the Lord, dear brethren, you should learn 
how to meet such tale-bearers when they come to blacken the char- 
acter of others. They use the same language to-day as the Pharisees 
did with Christ. Heed them not, for verily no true word proceeds 
from their mouths, because they are children of the liar from the 
beginning, of Satan (3 Kings, 21, 13). They desire, as Holy Writ 
says (lcclus. 28, 15), nothing more than to promote unrest among 
many that are at peace, but for this “the curse shall descend upon 
them.” For this reason: “Be not called a whisperer, for hatred, 
enmity and contempt, are the portion of the tale-bearer.” It is only 
too true that frequently there prevails amongst the members of the 
same household, indeed, between husband and wife, quarrelling and 
animosity, because the members of the house are tale-bearers, because 
they carry back and forth what they hear, what father says about 
mother, and soon. Often children do not understand that they do 
wrong in this, and the fault is with the parents who countenance 
tale-bearing in their children. Still more culpable are those malicious 
persons who turn the candor of children to their own purpose by 
questioning them as to what takes place in the home, thus teaching 
them to become tale-bearers. 

To be sure, when you point out to these tale-bearers the gravity 
of their sin, and the obligation imposed upon them of retracting 
their evil gossip, particularly if they have strained the ties between 
married couples, they generally offer the excuse: “I did not mean 
wrong. I did not wish to cause bad feeling. I simply desired to 
caution this person to be on his guard.” But I ask this tale-bearer : 
Are things really as you say? Did you not say more than was neces- 
sary and true? Did you not seek your own advantage, and was 
your heart really moved by charity only? Few tale-bearers can 
satisfactorily answer these questions. 

The flatterer is different from the tale-bearer by this fact alone, 
that in order to ingratiate himself he makes use not of the faults of 
friends but of this person’s own faults. The flatterer endeavors to 
conceai the truth from us, to impute to us qualities we have not, to 
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praise us in things that are not praiseworthy. He is of the sect that 
praises vice and censures virtue, extols what should be condemned, 
rendering that which is praiseworthy an object of ridicule—in 
opposition to all truth and justice. And for this reason flatterers 
sin against the Eighth Commandment. 

The sin of flattery may be committed in many ways. Firstly, 
by praising and extoling in another something that in and of itself 
is sinful. A flatterer of this kind sins grievously against the Eighth 
Commandment ; because through this praise false testimony is given, 
the neighbor is confirmed in wickedness and sin, and perhaps so 
blinded that in the end he considers his sin as something lawful. 
The Prophet Isaias exclaims: “Woe to you that call evil good and 
good evil, that put darkness for light, and light for darkness; that 
put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter” (Is. 5, 20). 

Secondly, by praising someone with the intention of injuring him 
in soul or body. The Pharisees were of this kind. In order to do 
injury to Christ they pretended that they were well disposed toward 
Him. “Master,” said they, “we know that Thou art a true speaker, 
and teachest the way of God in truth, neither carest Thou for any 
man; tell us, therefore, what dost thou think, is it lawful to give 
tribute to Caesar or not?” (Matt. 22,17). Behold the flattery! they 
praise Him in order to try and ensnare Him in His speech (Matt. 
22, 15). If Christ had said that it was not lawful to give tribute 
to Caesar, they would have denounced Him to the Emperor as one 
refusing to pay taxes; had He said they must pay the tribute they 
would have set the populace against Him. The purpose of their 
flattery was therefore to bring about His discomfiture. 

Even in these days there are many Pharisees who know how to 
give sweet words when they want to get the information or advan- 
tage they desire. They never tire of flattery until the other person 
lets fall in confidence the words they want to hear to bring disfavor 
upon this same person, to inflict injury upon him. 

The most dangerous flatterers are those fiendish persons who in 
this way approach innocent young persons in order to rob them of 
their greatest spiritual good. Beware, young maidens, and trust not 
the flatterer, for he is your most dangerous enemy. Judas kissed 
the Saviour, and this malicious kiss was the sign of betrayal. 

Through flattery also sin all those who praise the sins of others 
and thereby encourage them in their evil ways. Remember, dear 
brethren, that our God is the God of truth and that He demands 
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truthfulness from those who confess Him. All lying, all hypocrisy, 
is detested by Him, and the most grievous lies are those that are 
uttered with the intent to harm the eternal or temporal welfare of 
the neighbor, the lies told by tale-bearing and flattery. 


RASH JUDGMENT 


Upon a previous occasion I explained to you that bad thoughts 
often do more havoc to the soul than evil deeds. The eye of God 
does not only see that which is material, i. e., our actual deeds, but 
the Lord, as David says, “beholds the thoughts of men.” You will 
understand, therefore, that we may sin grievously not only by ver- 
bally, or in writing, bearing false witness against the neighbor, but 
also in thought by falsely accusing him of misdeed or harshly con- 
demning him. 

Hence, all rash judgment, be it concealed in the heart or uttered 
by the tongue, is forbidden by the Eighth Commandment. 

Not every unfavorable thought about our neighbor is a rash judg- 
ment, nor is every unfavorable judgment in our mind a rash one. 
A judgment is rash when we pass judgment upon our neighbor’s 
qualities or actions without just and reasonable cause. 

To rashly judge there is required a definite charge concerning the 
neighbor. If we only have a suspicion and properly hesitate to 
form an opinion until we are quite positive, there is no rash judg- 
ment on our part. For it is called “judging” when we either to 
ourselves or to others say he did it, he is guilty. When this positive 
sentence is lacking, then there is no judgment, but only suspicion, 
and such suspicion is of itself no sin as long as it remains a suspicion. 
If for good cause we have a suspicion about a person we do him 
no wrong, because we do not yet accuse him of it. An example will 
make this plain. There is lost in a certain house a ring, a coin, a 
book, or some other article. The loss is noticed by the head of the 
house who makes inquiries, but cannot find the lost article. Now 
the question is quite natural: who could possibly have taken it? If 
there is a person who had access to the room in which the article 
was kept, suspicion falls upon this person, and it may be thought 
possible that this person stole it. Mark well, that this is only thought 
a possibility, equivalent to saying: “It might or might not be the 
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case, that this person has stolen the article.” It is a mere suspicion, 
which is not a sin, because there is left room for doubt. If, how- 
ever, the head of the house is not content with mere suspicion, if 
he without just proof condemns the maid, thinking or saying that 
she stole it, that she is a thief, and so on, this is no longer mere 
suspicion, but a rash judgment, because without sufficient cause and 
proof the servant is accused and condemned of theft. For it does 
not follow that because she had access to the room where the article 
was that she really took it. Hence she is wronged by rash judgment, 
which is a sin in God’s sight. In the same way all those sin by rash 
judgment who by reason of a person’s mere exterior form an un- 
favorable opinion as to his morals or his character, or who upon 
seeing an action unimportant in itself and not at all bad, form the 
opinion that the act was done with bad intent, or who ascribe to a 
good work which they see performed a bad purpose. 

Lastly, it is a rash judgment to condemn a whole family because 
one member does evil, to condemn a religion because one of its mem- 
bers went wrong. 

Such judgments are rash, because they are not based on sufficient 
grounds and are pronounced carelessly. 

Rash judgment is injurious to both the accused and the accuser. 

There is first the great wrong done to our neighbor. If utterance 
is given to such rash suspicion, it is often circulated far and wide. 
It would be bad enough to carry the rash judgment about in our 
heart: but it is truly diabolical to pass this suspicion to others. 

And this is all the more censurable as almost every unfavorable 
_ judgment based on suspicion is a false one. : We are never so exposed 
to error, never so easily mistaken, as when we judge others. It is 
never easier for the evil spirit to do injury than when we let our- 
selves be misled into judging rashly of our neighbor’s intentions. 

Dear brethren, you may frequently have harbored groundless sus- 
picion. You may have judged your neighbors, friends and acquaint- 
ances hastily, when there was very little reason for it. And you 
may have made little of uttering such suspicion. Remember that 
St. Paul says: “Wherefore thou are inexcusable, O man, whosoever 
thou art that judgest. For wherein thou judgest another, thou con- 
demnest thyself” (Rom. 2, 1). And Christ says: “Judge not, that 
ye be not judged” (Matt. 7, 1). 
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FALsE TESTIMONY 


The giving of false testimony is among the sins expressly for- 
bidden by the Eighth Commandment, for it says: Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor. 

A false witness is one who, to unjustly favor or to injure his 
neighbor, says something contrary to truth and justice, whether this 
declaration be made publicly in court, or in confidential conversation 
with others, whether confirmed by oath, or without oath, verbally or 
in writing, or in whatsoever manner it may happen. 

Hence it follows that this Commandment does more than prohibit 
false testimony in a court of justice. They sin by giving false testi- 
mony, for instance, who hear something evil said about their neigh- 
bor, and on their part carry the news to others and relate it as some- 
thing positive, although as a matter of fact they know not whether 
such news be true or not. And how often does not this happen? 
How many there are who, in order to please, or to be interesting, 
perhaps also from jealousy, put others in a bad light and carry 
such untrue tales without the slightest hesitation? 

How grievous this sin is may be gleaned from the fact that false 
accusation before the law was considered one of the greatest crimes 
in the Old Testament. A false witness sins fourfold, namely, against 
God, against lawful authority, against the accused person, and 
against the public good. 

He sins against God because in making his declaration under 
oath he calls upon God to witness his lying and his untruth, and 
that amounts to denying that God is the infallible truth. 

The false witness sins against lawful authority because his 
deception causes it to err in its judgments and to assist in injustice. 

The false witness sins against the accused by reason of the 
injury done to him. For this reason such false witness is bound 
in conscience to repair all loss caused by his false accusation. We 
read how vigorously God prescribed this restitution in the Old 
Testament. “If a lying witness,” we read in the Book of Deute- 


ronomy (Deut. 19, 16), “stands against a man, accusing him of 
transgression, both of them, between whom the controversy is, 
shall stand before the Lord in the sight of the priests and the 
judges that shall be in those days. And when, after most diligent 
inquisition, they shall find that the false witness hath told a lie 
against his brother, they shall render to him as he meant to do 
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to his brother: and thou shalt take away the evil one out of the 
midst of thee, that others hearing may fear, and may not dare 
to do such things. And thou shalt not pity him, but shalt require 
life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for 
foot.” 

In the Third Book of Kings is recorded the story of how a 
man was deprived of his vineyard and even of his life by false 
witnesses. And God sent a prophet to the king and queen, who 
were the instigators of this foul deed, and announced to them the 
severe punishment that would be meted out to them for their 
sins. The two men, however, who had sworn falsely against the 
innocent victim, are called in Holy Writ “Sons of Belial, children 
of the devil, and diabolical men.” 

Finally, a false witness sins against the common good because he 
impedes justice, making the guilty appear innocent and the innocent 
guilty. 

Now someone may ask, what is to be said of one who bears 
false witness unintentionally. A case might occur where a person 
would testify to his best knowledge and subsequently find that he 
had been deceived and that his testimony was false. In such case 
the witness who made a false declaration not in malice, but in 
ignorance, has not sinned against the Commandment. However, 
he is in duty bound to retract his testimony, and in case he has 
injured his neighbor in reputation or property, to make good such 
damage to the best of his ability. Let this be a warning to you 
to be most careful in your speech and depositions. 

We may give false testimony also out of court and injure our 
neighbor thereby. By such false testimony we sin against the 
Eighth Commandment and against charity and justice, and it fol- 
lows that in either case we are strictly obliged to make restitu- 
tion. 

Every false declaration made knowingly and intentionally in 
order to harm our neighbor, or to assist others contrary to justice, 
is a sin against the Eighth Commandment: “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor.” For this reason God curses 
all false witnesses, without distinction as to those who give testi- 
mony in or out of court, and says: “A lying witness shall perish.” 

Holy Writ admonishes us with earnest words and says: “Make 
a balance for thy speech, and a bridle for thy tongue and set a 
bolt at the door of thy mouth.” 
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DETRACTION. CALUMNY 


Amongst the offences against the Eighth Commandment must be 
mentioned also detraction and calumny. 

Detraction as the word implies is the act of taking from the 
honor of the neighbor, causing injury to his good name and reputa- 
tion. He, therefore, who reveals to others a misdeed of his neigh- 
bor, without necessity or sufficient reason, renders himself guilty 
of detraction, and he sins, even if what he relates is perfectly true. 
People sometimes come to confession and say that they had spoken 
badly about their neighbor, but as an excuse they mention that they 
only said what was true. This is no valid excuse, for the reason 
that by saying these things you do injury to your neighbor and 
commit the sin of detraction. 

The sin, of course, is far greater when one tells lies and untruths 
and gives one’s neighbor a bad name. And this is called calumny. 

Calumny knowingly committed is always a sin, but we do not 
always sin when we speak of bad actions of others. Anything, for 
instance, that is a well-known misdeed, of this we may lawfully 
speak. A person may also complain of one who has done him an 
injury or wrong: may even go to law about it, or refer the matter 
to others for their advice. We may and even must speak of the 
misdeeds of others if we can thereby prevent evil consequences, or 
if our warning is required to protect others against these misdeeds. 

On the other hand, they sin against the Eighth Commandment 
who unnecessarily reveal misdeeds of their neighbor and thereby 
hurt his good name or reputation. 

Those who knowingly say something untrue about their neighbor 
sin grievously, because this is calumny, or slander. 

We sin even by listening to detraction and calumny. This may 
take place by inducing someone to discover the faults of others, or 
by willingly listening to calumniators. Both is contrary to 
Christian charity. The slanderer is thus encouraged to continue 
his sinful gossip. It is the duty of the Christian to censure slan- 
derous discourse, if not with severity, yet at least by showing dis- 
pleasure, and this will usually shame the slanderer into silence and 
turn the conversation into other channels. This was often done by 
pious Thomas More, the saintly Chancellor of England. When 
slanderous conversations were carried on, he began to speak of 
other topics, making it plain how distasteful such talk was to his 


ears. 
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Calumny is a sin against charity and against justice. The law of 
charity says: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Conse- 
quently, thou shouldst not do unto others what thou wouldst not 
have done to thyself. Certainly we should not like to have our own 
faults made the subject of conversation, and we sin against charity 
when we treat others in this way. 

The law of justice prescribes: Thou shalt not unwarrantedly 
injure thy neighbor. The calumniator, however, does truly injure 
his neighbor. He robs him of the best he has, his good name, his 
honor, his reputation. This is very sinful, for “A good name is 
better than great riches,” says Holy Scripture. Far this reason the 
Apostle says that the calumniator is detested by men and punished 
by God. And the Holy Ghost tells us that such sinners will, like 
thieves and murderers, hear one day the sentence: “Depart, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire.” 

Why calumny is so detestable is best realized when its conse- 
quences are considered. 

The Holy Fathers, in speaking of the consequences of calumny, 
make use of various parables. They compare it to a poisoned 
arrow, to a two-edged sword, to a serpent hiding in ambush and 
poisoning by its bite. Tell me, my dear brethren, is there anything 
dearer to you than your good name, the good name of those for 
whom you care? Is it not a dastardly thing, then, to wantonly 


destroy a good name? Is it not actually a crime to sow discord 
in families, or even between husband and wife? Is it not a base 


and mean act to seek unfair advantage over someone by blackening 
his reputation? No need to dwell further upon the viciousness of 
slander and calumny. 

The Holy Spirit warns in the Book of Ecclesiasticus: “Take heed 
lest thou slip with the tongue and thy fall be incurable unto death” 
(i. e., the wounds of the soul) (Eccles. 28, 39). Blaspheming, 
cursing, perjury, are such great falls of the tongue—but the wounds 
of these falls may be healed, whereas the word that assails our 
neighbor’s reputation causes a wound which is all too often 
incurable. 











SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE STATE OF VOLUNTARY POVERTY 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“There is no man who hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 


or mother, or children, or lands for My sake and the Gospel, who shall not 
receive an hundred times as much now in this time.’—Mark x, 29. 


SYNOPSIS—I. Back to God through the teachings of Christianity is the les- 


son needed to-day. Religion must be made the basis of political economy. 
False views of worldly-minded men. History of monasticism condemns 
these views. 

II. Monasticism a complete social organization. It contains the funda- 
mental principles of social life. Social disorder a consequence of ignor- 
ing these necessary elements, 

III. The relations of monasticism to the uses and duties of poverty and 
wealth. The monk loves and shows the beauty of poverty—the poor in 
the world come to hate poverty—the rich despise it. Labor looked upon 
with contempt becomes less productive. The idolatry of wealth produces 
destitution and a catologue of crimes. Voluntary poverty tends to coun- 
teract these evil effects and teaches the dignity of labor. Monastic orders 
— been doing for centuries what modern philanthropy is now attempt- 


"ty. Voluntary poverty teaches frugality to the rich, Extravagance 
detrimental to an individual and to a nation. The frugality of the monks 
increased their productive capacity and met the requirements of charity. 

V. The monasteries were always developers of the surrounding lands 
turning deserts into paradises and distributing wealth. Where the 
monasteries were despoiled the poor suffered and social disunion has 
developed. Large fortunes produce generations of idlers; the monks 
earned their living and were good landlords, helped the needy, increased 
the area of cultivation and extended civilization. Under secular regula- 
tion property is fast becoming an instrument of social destruction. 

VI, The history of monasticism shows the truth of the principles laid 
down by Christ. Proves too that poverty and obedience are not de- 
structive of progress in the material order. The great things accom- 
plished by monks for material progress. The remedy for present-day 
evils is to return to God and obey His laws and then His blessing will 
bring what political and social economy are failing to do. 


I. We have been considering lately some of the great problems 


of human society, viz.: the equality and inequality of men, the 
division into rich and poor, the conflicts and the evils which seem 
to be inseparable from the present organization of society. We 
have seen that these evils arise solely from the false views and un- 
Christian actions of men, and that the only remedy for them is to 
go back to the purposes of God in arranging human society, and 
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guide ourselves in social matters by the spiritual teachings of Chris- 
tianity. In fact we must make religion the basis of our political 
economy. This view is most unpopular. While all mankind 
acknowledges the beauty of our Lord’s unselfishness and unworldli- 
ness, very few outside the Catholic Church will admit that His life 
as revealed in the Gospels is a desirable model for those who live 
a busy working life in the world. Even ministers of professedly 
Christian sects have said that society could not be carried on for 
a week on the principles of the Sermon on the Mount. Political 
economists insist that selfishness and greed are the very main- 
springs of invention, industry, and prosperity, and that humility, 
contentment, disinterestedness, self-sacrifice are hostile to the due 
production and distribution of wealth. The Catholic Church, as 
the source of these virtues, is therefore, from the point of view of 
most economists, the enemy of human progress. They can allege 
with truth that Christian principles have fallen into complete dis- 
repute with all those who write about or conduct worldly affairs, 
and they assume therefore that these principles are impracticable. 
But God can answer as of old: “I will leave me seven thousand 


men in Israel whose knees have not bowed before Baal” (III. © 


Kings xix, 18). We can point to thousands of religious communi- 
ties in every age, and more of them now probably than in any past 
age, which regulate themselves and their temporal affairs according 
to the law of Christ in its extremest form; we can point to the suc- 
cess they have met both in their internal relations and their rela- 
tions with the outer world, to the absence in their case of those 
evils which beset all communities which act on unchristian prin- 
ciples, to the happiness they diffuse, their good order, and the 
economical benefits they have conferred on human society. I speak 
of the monastic system. 

This system is not, as many think, a passing phase of religious 
life, it is not a feature of a by-gone age, it does not exist now as a 
mere relic surviving from former times. It is a constant accom- 
paniment and a necessary manifestation of Christianity. Its germ 
is found in the Acts of the Apostles. The succeeding centuries 
first gave birth on a large scale to the hermit-life of the deserts and 
to communities of virgins and widows in the cities. Then St. 
Basil in the East and St. Benedict in the West organized from these 
beginnings the religious life as it has existed ever since down to 
our own days. Jt has been suppressed by violent penal laws in 
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one locality or another, but it has always revived spontaneously 
again as soon as Christianity has recovered its freedom. It is like 
the pine trees on the mountains, which plant themselves without 
human aid on every ledge and boulder and crag of granite, even 
where there appears to be no particle of soil or moisture to give 
them hold and nourishment. The religious state is modeled directly 
from the life of Jesus Christ Himself ; it is the highest expression of 
the Gospel in practical life. All the forces through which our Lord 
designed to work the religious and social regeneration of mankind 
will there be found in full action. It is true that this state is not 
intended for all, it aims at a higher ideal than would be suitable 
for mankind generally; it rises above the precepts of necessary 
virtue to a perfection which God counsels only to a few chosen ones. 
Yet it is useful as an example for other states of life, it gives an 
example of ordinary virtues, and even its peculiar observances may 
be adapted to the ordinary circumstances of men. It shows that 
social organization may be conducted on rigid Christian principles, 
and that moral and spiritual restraints are not opposed to material 
well-being. The subjects we are at present considering would not 
be complete without some reference to the Monastic System in its 
relations to poverty, property, and the creation of wealth. 

II. The Monastic System is a complete social organization. First 
we find in it these two fundamental principles of social life, equality 
and inequality. All start equal. Birth, nationality, race, color, 
talents even, count for nothing; even the family name is laid aside; 
none enjoys any privilege above the others. Any one may become 
the head of all, chosen by the community, for his capacity and 
virtue; and, from being superior, he or she may again become the 
last of all. The highest respects the lowest as perhaps his future 
ruler. On the other hand there are many grades of office and 
dignity, and there is the most absolute submission to authority and 
law. The command of the superior is as the voice of God; it 
meets neither question nor revolt. Further still, no position is low 
or degrading. Some one must fill it, only one may have to do so. 
All positions are necessary to the general well-being, every degree 
of capacity has its own employemnt, all are equally honorable, there 
is no room for arrogance or for envy. In such a society there is 
union, harmony of all parts, strength, utility; there is no waste of 
energy in the uselessness of some and the resistance of others; there 
are none of these struggles, so calamitous in other societies, for the 
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maintenance of due equality and due inequality. A great part of 
social disorder is due to the fact that some ignore that equality and 
inequality which are necessary in society, and that others, by way 
of reaction, assert them to an undue extent. Those who are raised 
by gifts of nature above their fellows look down upon them as 
their inferiors and oppress them, while these in return refuse to 
bow to the superiority of those who are vested by God with legit- 
imate authority. One class sets up inequalities where there should 
be equality, another demands equality where inequality must exist. 
Hostility takes the place of union, and mutual respect is supplanted 
by contempt on the one side and hatred on the other. Most of 
these evils would be obviated if secular communities took a little 
more pains to observe the Christian principles on which the Monastic 
System is based. 

III. We have to consider that system, however, chiefly in its 
relations to the states of poverty and wealth, the uses and the duties 
of these states. One of the prominent characteristics of the religious 
life is the voluntary poverty of its members. They resign all the 
luxuries and many of the comforts that even the poorest enjoy. 
They give up the ownership and the use of their property. They 
undertake a life of labor, and receive as recompense only the bare 
necessaries of life. They rise early, they eat sparingly, they are 
clad coarsely, they live in subjection, they endure privations. This 
contempt of wealth and choice of poverty and labor teach lessons 
to the world that are sorely needed. The numerous poor, struggling 
with a hard lot, stand in special need of encouragement. The ad- 
vance of wealth and luxury stimulates pride. Poverty comes to be 
despised, first by the rich, then by the poor themselves. They feel 
themselves to be lowered by it. They lose their self-respect and 
the sense of their natural equality with other men. Discontent and 
envy become their habitual feelings. It is a great evil that the 
majority of a community should thus be at war with their destiny 
and waste their happiness and their energies in fighting against the 
inevitable. 

Another prevalent and dangerous tendency, as wealth increases, 
is to despise labor, and to treat as a contemptible thing that which 
is the duty of all men and the source of our prosperity. There is 
much talk of the “dignity of labor.” It is a dignity that men ignore 
as soon as they rise above the need of it, a dignity that requires 
loud and continual assertion so that men may be persuaded to 
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believe in it. In spite of all this, labor is considered as a state of 
subjection, and accordingly resented by most men, it becomes an 
unwilling task, its efficiency is impaired, and so it becomes less 
productive, for much the same reasons that make slave labor less 
profitable than free labor. 

Further, the idolatry of wealth has brought about a too intense 
competition for it; and this has resulted in enormous accumula- 
tions and their inseparable consequence, enormous destitution. 
Hence also proceed two great branches of crime, the crimes which 
attend the pursuit and possession of wealth, and the crimes which 
follow on the want of it. 

Voluntary poverty as practised in the Catholic Church has an 
influence that tends powerfully to counteract all these evils. It is 
a living proof to all men that wealth is not the highest good, that 
labor has a real dignity, that happiness and usefulness, and the 
respect of others, do not depend on a large income. The poor 
could believe in the dignity of their condition when they saw princes 
leaving their rank to embrace poverty as a higher state. And 
when religion exhorted them to contentment with their lowly lot, 
they could feel that these words were not a mockery, and were 
not intended merely to keep the poor from disturbing the enjoyment 
of the rich. 

Modern philanthropy has just discovered that the most effectual 
way of alleviating the hard lot of the poor, and refining their 
characters, and bringing light into their dulness, is for the refined 
and educated to go down and live amongst them, share their lot, 
and show the sympathy of brotherhood with them. This is pre- 
cisely what the Catholic religious orders have been doing for cen- 
turies. Amongst every poor population there was a body of men 
or women, leading hard lives like them, but giving a continual 
example of cultivation, generosity, piety, kindness, educating the 
children, nursing the sick, teaching industry, protecting from op- 
pression, showing all how to be joyful and contented. To this 
influence of monasteries and convents we may attribute, in great 
measure, the dignity, self-respect, courtesy, and ease of manner 
which distinguish the poor in Catholic countries, and which are so 
notably deficient in lands where the Catholic faith has been ex- 
tinguished. The loss of the religious sense in a nation is always 
accompanied by a rapid brutalization of the poorer classes, and 
the growth of surliness, envy and coarseness. The casual efforts 
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of a few amateurs will never supply the place of the widespread 
monasteries of old times. A fashionable enthusiasm will never 
inspire numbers of men and women with the spirit of self-renounce- 
ment and maintain the discipline necessary for so difficult and so 
large an undertaking. 

This influence on the poor which we have been considering is not 
only a spiritual benefit to them, it is not merely a sentimental ad- 
vantage, but it has an economical value: it increases the enjoyment 
of life, which is the object of production, and it also stimulates pro- 
duction of wealth through the more cheerful dispositions which men 
will bring to their labor. 

IV. Voluntary poverty supplies an example to the rich of fru- 
gality in the use of their wealth. People often think that extrav- 
agance on the part of the rich is a gain to the poor, as giving 
work and circulating money. They think that expenditure on 
show, luxury, entertainments, is profitable to the country. That 
however is a great mistake. Money indeed is circulated, a demand 
is created for certain commodities and manufactures, labor finds 
employment. Some persons profit at the moment. But in the 
last resort it comes to this, that the commodities purchased are 
consumed without producing anything; and thus the value and 
labor spent on them is as much lost to the general sum of wealth 
in the world as if it had been spent on a war or thrown into the 
sea. If a whole nation is frugal it is evident that it will grow 
rich; if a whole nation spends extravagantly it will evidently grow 
poor; and in an individual case it is the same, though the loss or 
gain to the community may be less perceptible. Extravagance is 
not only a sin, but also an economical evil, as being an unproductive 
expenditure of wealth which might be devoted to producing other 
wealth. It also diverts from the poor what otherwise would find 
its way to them; and it further causes a more intense competition 
for wealth to support further extravagance, with the result of 
putting greater pressure on the poor and increasing their misery. 
The frugality of the monks did not mean that wealth was hoarded 
unprofitably, but that there was a greater surplus left after their 
maintenance for productive uses and charity to the destitute. It 
was also a continual sermon to all men against the evil tendency 
to extravagance. And thus in two senses there was an economical 
gain to the populations among whom they lived. 

V. The Monastic System furnishes also an example to the great 
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and wealthy of their duties to society, of the true economical and 
Christian use of riches, and of the application of religious prin- 
ciple to political economy. While the monks and nuns individually 
were poor, their communities naturally became rich. Incessant 
labor and strict frugality created great wealth. The deserts they 
reclaimed became valuable estates. Large properties were be- 
queathed to them, as being faithful trustees for the general benefit. 
In course of time the possessions of the monasteries became enor- 
mous. 

The general view is that this was a grave loss to the country. 
The monks are represented as escaping from the work of life, living 
in idleness on the earnings of others, bearing none of the burdens 
of citizens, and holding back the best lands from occupation by 
private families. Consequently, every now and then, some country 
confiscates the monastery domains; kings bestow them on their 
infamous favorites, or the officials of a republic divide them amongst 
themselves ; or they are incorporated into the national property, and 
become a mine of great wealth for the whole tribe of political 
thieves These operations are almost universally approved of, as 
being necessary for the defence of the state against the rapacity 
of the Church, and as a restitution to the general use of property 
which had been unjustly appropriated by a few useless drones. The 
real fact, however, is that the monastic tenure of property came 
very close to being a nationalization of the land; the ownership was 
in the hands of the monks, but they acted as trustees for the nation, 
or the poor; the wealth produced was distributed through the whole 
population. The shocking abuses of the rights of property and 
neglect of its duties, which have been among the chief sources of 
the misery of the poor and the present disunion of society, were 
unknown in the days of the great monasteries. 

Large properties generally support in idleness the owners, their 
descendants, and many relatives, who thus become non-producers, 
and often render no services to the state in return for their main- 
tenance. The monks, on the other hand, repaid their maintenance 
in bodily labor on their estates, in multiplying books when there 
were no printing presses, in studying, investigating, teaching and 
otherwise increasing the enjoyments of all men. Secular owners 
often withdraw their lands from profitable uses, holding them back 
from cultivation for purposes of speculation, evicting the inhabi- 
tants of wide districts to starve, that they may create deserts where 
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they may hunt wild beasts, or great solitudes for their own pleasure. 
Almost always they exact crushing rents from their tenants, seizing 
sometimes more than the annual produce of the soil. This never 
occurred on the monastic holdings. The religious were the best 
of landlords. They needed no excessive income for themselves, 
and they took thought for the interests of their tenants. They let 
their lands at a most moderate rental; so that they virtually gave 
the laboring population all the difference between these rents and 
the rack-rents of secular owners. Their valvations settled the 
market price of land, and prevented other owners from extorting 
excessive rents. Their aim was to settle the population on the land, 
to teach them agriculture, to help every man to earn his living by 
labor, and not to exterminate the population and impede cultivation. 
Private owners frequently spend their large incomes in foreign 
lands, or in unprofitable ostentation and waste, and give an occa- 
sional mite to help the enormous distress of the poor. The monks 
spent their incomes in bringing new areas under cultivation, intro- 
ducing industries, civilizing savages, improving land and water 
communications, covering the land with splendid buildings. A great 
deal of their wealth went directly to the needy. They gave hospi- 
tality to all comers, they fed multitudes daily at the monastery gates, 
dispensed medicines, built asylums for the sick, took sole charge 
of the poor, gave free education and support to all who needed it. 
In times of famine they supported a great part of the population. 
If they had money in reserve they lent it almost without interest 
to the poor, and so kept them from falling into the hands of usurers, 
who would, as in several modern countries, have possessed them- 
selves of the land, absorbed all its produce, and reduced the cultiva- 
tors to virtual slavery. Private owners, when they came into pos- 
session of the monastery lands, cast off all the burthens which the 
land had borne. The benefactions which flowed like rivers among 
the poorer people were dried up. The expenses of education, of 
asylums, of charity to the poor, of great calamities like famines, 
were thrown on the public budget, to the enormous increase of tax- 
ation, with all the waste of collecting it, and discontent caused by it. 
In another way, too, monastic property was for the public use, 
because any man’s sons or daughters might become religious and 
come into the enjoyment of it. Probably there were very few fam- 
ilies which did not, in some of their members, hold part ownership, 
at one time or another, of the monastery wealth. 
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The effects which universally follow on confiscation show, more 
clearly than anything else, the economical advantages which flowed 
from the monastic tenure of property. Every state which appro- 
priated monastery property has been brought to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. An unsuccessful war hardly causes so violent a dislocation 
of the finances as the sudden seizure of ecclesiastical revenues. 
Here are great properties, great production of wealth. Is it hoard- 
ed, withdrawn from use? That is impossible on a large scale. In 
the various ways already noted, it has diffused itself imperceptibly, 
like gentle showers, over the whole land. The state seizes it all. 
The first result is that the lands lose half their productiveness when 
withdrawn from the individual care of separate religious communi- 
ties. Secondly, a large portion of the population, the laborers and 
the poor, lose one of their permanent sources of income, and find 
nothing to replace it. Then come destitution and eviction; then an 
increase of crime; then heavy taxation on the whole country to 
relieve poverty, to quell disaffection, to punish crime, to make good 
the defalcations of those who administer the stolen property. Rents 
rise, land goes out of cultivation, the poor rush to the cities, or take 
to tramping or brigandage, morality is relaxed; in the case of a 
newly civilized people, they return to the state of savagery. Such 
has been the course of events in England, France, Spain, Mexico, 
Paraguay, and modern Italy. The national treasury is enriched, 
but double the quantity of that increase has been withdrawn from 
the whole country. 

The chief economical effects of the monastic tenure of large prop- 
erties were the increased production of wealth, the useful employ- 
ment of it, the more equal diffusion of it. In our days we have 
a still greater increase of misery which no private or legislative 
efforts can deal with or reduce; and this is because wealth is em- 
ployed selfishly and destroyed extravagantly, because it is unequally 
distributed and tends to accumulation in a few hands; in short, it is 
because the Christian principles, which guided the use of wealth in 
the monastic times, are no longer observed among men. A good 
thing becomes noxious if wrongly employed. Property, one of the 
chief factors of civilized society, an institution of natural and re- 
vealed law, has so disregarded the moral restraints and Christian 
duties on which society is founded, that it is becoming, in several 
respects, an abuse and a danger, and an instrument of social de- 
struction. 
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VI. The history of monasticism is an ample refutation of those 
who say that the principles laid down by our Lord Jesus Christ are 
inapplicable to the every-day life of the present world. “The mo- 
nastic principle,” they say, “is unnatural and anti-social. Those who 
look principally to the next world cannot do their duties properly in 
this. Vows of poverty, indifference to wealth, contentment with dis- 
comfort, dependence on the will of others, these are all opposed to 
energetic progress and the development of the world’s resources. 
The stimulus to action is desire—material and sensual desire—the 
love of wealth, power, pleasure.” But past and present facts show 
us that, however effectual selfishness may be for the immediate pur- 
pose of creating wealth, it utterly fails in the second function of 
economical progress, the distribution of wealth and diffusion of 
enjoyment. On the other hand, we find a record of enormous social 
and material progress carried on for a thousand years, through dif- 
ficulties that do not exist now, in times of ignorance, violence, and 
continual war, while the flood of barbarism was slowly subsiding 
into order and civilization. Everything had to be created out of 
chaos ; government and law, literature and art, agriculture and handi- 
crafts, religion and morality, political liberties, refinement of man- 
ners, the brotherhood of men, harmony of nations. Europe was 
gradually covered with villages, towns, cities; these were bound 
together by a network of commerce, they were adorned with palaces, 
universities, cathedrals, hospitals. The whole continent was trans- 
formed from a wilderness to a paradise. And all this gigantic work 
was done under the influence of faith and charity, under the guid- 
ance of men vowed to poverty, prayer, chastity and obedience. 
Capital is the all-powerful, wonder-working deity that men now 
believe in. But the love of God is stronger than the love of gain. 
Men can do nothing now without capital, but religion built up the 
world when as yet capital did not exist, and it can do works even 
now which capital cannot attempt. Capital can work only when 
there is immediate and considerable profit ; but there are many works 
of high ultimate utility which do not yield a paying profit, and which 
would remain undone forever unless undertaken for the love of God 
and mankind. Such are the regaining of the pestilential Campagna 
of Rome, the fertilization of the Algerian desert, the civilization of 
barbarous tribes; works of commercial value which only the monks 
can undertake. A very little investigation suffices to show that 
the principles of Christianity, as embodied in the state of religious 
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perfection, are also the soundest principles of political economy, 
and that religion has been the greatest social and economical force 
in history, the most beneficial and the most equable in operation. If 
this great fact were once fairly recognized, it would do more than 
financial systems, and changes of laws, and redistribution of prop- 
erty, and revolutions, to put an end to the evils from which the world 
is suffering. 

All evil proceeds from the violation of some law. Men can never 
know all the laws of the universe; but they can know God, who is 
the fundamental Law of all being, and in serving Him they will find 
that they have fulfilled all His secondary laws. Men may do all 
that seems necessary to command success, but one thing remains that 
alone will coordinate their efforts and crown them, and that is the 
blessing of God. Of old that blessing was promised as a requital for 
fidelity to God, and there is no reason to doubt that the same cause 
would now produce the same effect. We read that “the Tord 
blessed the house of the Egyptian for Joseph’s sake, and multiplied 
all his substance both at home and in the fields, . . . and made all 
that he did to prosper in his hand” (Gen. xxxix, 5, 3). The 
servants of God know well the secret of the world’s failures and 
the remedies that will cure them. It is, in brief, to return to God 
and to the faithful observance of the law of Jesus Christ; it is-to 
lay aside the foolishness of carnal wisdom, and to grant freedom 
to the servants of God to carry out the vocation He has given them 
for the regeneration of the world. 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE SERVICE OF GOD 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS HARVEY 


“The wages of sin is death, but the grace of God, life everlasting.”— 
Rom. vi, 23. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. We must serve some master. Serving synonymous with 
living. Character of service mentioned by St. Paul. Sin earns death. 
Just man an unprofitable servant, but God bestows on him gift of 
Eternal life: man does not win it as a reward. 

II. How we earn these wages. Sensuality, selfishness, love of the 
world and its honors. Wages of sin paid even in this life. The unheeded 
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warning given the drunkard, the gambler, the sensualist. The sufferings 
inflicted on them. 

III. Service of God a joyous service. Testimony of the Saints, St. 
Perpetua, St. Francis Xavier, St. Francis of Assisi. An incident of the 
French Revolution. 

IV. Means of persevering in this service: Sacraments, Cultivation 
of Spirit of Religion. Effect of this service on our temporal affairs. 
Effect on our Souls. Conclusion. Exhortation to practical effort. 
Patriotism and Faith. 


In the Epistle for this the seventh Sunday after Pentecost, St. 
Paul sets before us the choice of two modes of life, the life in and 
for Christ, and the life of one opposed to Christ. The figure that 
St. Paul uses involves the idea of service: in some of his expres- 
sions he is evidently thinking of the service due from a servant, in 
others he has in mind military service; his use of the word “wages” 
proves this. 

It is the prerogative of each and every one of us to choose his 
master, his leader, but serve some one we must. A man can no 
more avoid being the servant, the follower, of certain ideas and 
principles, than he can pass through life without breathing the air 
that surrounds him. Service is as much a necessity of our moral 
being as breathing is of our physical. We may serve God or we 
may serve sin, the alternative is ours, but serve we must. 

In the preceding verses St. Paul has been contrasting the two 
services. They differ in their object and in their aim: each has its 
special method of proceeding and each its peculiar issue. In the 
text we have the contrast of the rewards of each service. But 
here the likeness ceases. He tells us that our life upon earth is 
necessarily a service, that we must fight in some rank. Service, 
indeed, supposes wages, and our service in the ranks of sin, under 
the leadership of God’s great enemy, the wages that the soldiers of 
Satan have labored hard for, in the pursuit of which they have 
exposed themselves to danger and perhaps to death by some foul 
disease—these wages are dearly bought, and they are ours—death. 
We may say they were not the wages bargained for; they were not 
the inducement that led us to enter the campaign, but the history of 
our race, the whole record of sin, the experience of every man and 
woman who knows aught of life bears testimony that these are the 
wages received; invariably received. We might expect that the 
Apostle after mentioning the reward of sin, would speak of the 
reward of justice and virtue, saying the wages, the earned reward 
of goodness is life, eternal life; but this is not the case. Here St. 
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Paul drops the comparison. The true servant of God, the genuine 
soldier of Christ, knows only too well that he is an unprofitable 
servant, that he has earned no reward. The enemy that he is to 
fight is not only outside himself, but is lodged also within, in his 
own traitorous heart. No, eternal life is not the wages of goodness, 
but a “grace of God,” a free gift given to the unworthy, the un- 
profitable servant, given through the merits of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

“The wages of sin is death.” If we live to gratify our pas- 
sions, if we live a life of selfishness, utterly forgetful of others; if 
we live as servants of the world and its standards, pursuing wealth, 
honors, distinctions for their own sakes, we are laboring for the 
wages of sin. What myriads labor in the ranks of pleasure, garner- 
ing often pain and looking towards an evening when the wage of 
death will be given them. Pleasure demands of us the sacrifice 
of things infinitely precious, and then the pleasures die before our 
eyes: the faculty of enjoying them is atrophied, is dead. So appar- 
ently limitless is the number of pleasures and so rapidly—at first 
—do they succeed each other, that we do not notice the dead and 
outworn pleasures that strew our path, until we find that the appar- 
ently limitless supply is but a pitifully meager one, and we are left 
alone with our dead past,—facing a dead future. Or if we give 
ourselves up to self-seeking, we necessarily starve all our generous 
instincts. We are engaged in the vain pursuit of casting the pearls 
of our higher nature before the swine of our selfish passions, our 
greed, our sloth, our love of ease. And these, trampling upon our 
sacrificed virtues, and destroying them, raven the more fiercely 
the more they are indulged. Did you ever see a selfish face that 
was at the same time a happy one? Did it not rather warn you that 
he who lives to indulge his self-love prepares his own destruction? 
Self-love violates the primal law of our spiritual being, namely 
that we are not our own property; we are purchased by Christ, and 
we owe ourselves to His service and the service of our brethren. 
Selfishness brings upon its victims a consuming curse whose traces 
are stamped upon their unhappy faces. 

Would we serve the world? Also it passes away. Not more 
fleeting are sensuality and selfish greed than the baubles that the 
world holds forth for its servitors. “Vanity of vanities and all is 
vanity,” is the heart-broken testimony of every soul that has sold 
its birthright for the pottage of worldly distinction. 
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“The wages of sin is death.” Since human nature was first 
defiled by sin, these dread words of warning have been echoing 
down the ages. It is written on the pages of history in letters of 
blood and of fire, and yet how little heed is given it? If we but 
look into the faces and into the lives of those about us we can see 
the warning written, we can see the promise of eternal life begin- 
ning its fulfillment even in this world. Is it the heart of him who 
is persecuted for justice sake that is sore, or the heart of him who 
lives only to indulge his own base passions? Is it God’s martyr, 
standing calm amid the flames, that is racked with bitterness and 
fear, or the devil’s martyrs who, living solely for the indulgence of 
their own vile impulses, have made both their bodies and their souls 
a curse to themselves and a curse to the whole world about them? 
Is it the fear-tortured tyrant in his princely state whose soul is 
singing aloud for joy, or the Apostle Paul in his poverty and in 
his exile? 

What a fearful mystery there is in the power of the senses once 
pampered and indulged; a power so great that for a momentary 
gratification men will sell their very souls. This is almost the 
only bait with which the Evil One trims his hook, and like the 
greedy fish that has already felt the lacerating barb, and, though 
torn and bleeding will rush upon it again and again, man in his 
mad pursuit of pleasure will forget the torture of his former capture 
and eagerly snatch at the treacherous morsel of sensual pleasure 
dangled before his eyes. And the Evil One disdains to conceal the 
. fact that sin entails death, that sin is death even in this world. Has 
there ever lived a man who, if he violated the law of God, did not 
feel in his own soul and in his own body that the law infallibly 
avenges itself? From what man on the threshold of drunkenness 
has the besotted misery of the drunkard’s fate been hidden? Is the 
degradation of the seasoned gambler concealed from the youth just 
starting on that slippery path? Has not sensuality and riotous 
living stamped their ghostly trophies on the faces and on the forms 
of their victims, and does the sight of this hideous procession deter 
the young man who is beginning to add the quota of his unlawful 
desires to the seething sum of the world’s misery and the world’s 
shame? Nay, is there any youth, who even at the early stages of his 
service in the ranks of sin will not confess that already he has seen 
looking at him through golden glamor of his passions, the severe 
faces of God’s inexorable ministers, nature’s laws? With the great 
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Catholic Poet, we can imagine the wild laughter of the evil spirits 
as, generation after generation, despite the experience of the world 
and the warnings of life, fresh victims rush forward to their own 
destruction, even as “All our yesterdays have lighted fools the road 
to dusty death.” 

St. Cyprian depicts Satan stealing into the midst of a congrega- 
tion and saying to the Lord in the tabernacle of the altar: “I bore 
no scourging for these; I bore no cross; I shed no blood; I hate, 
not love them; I shall torture, not reward them; yet, though nom- 
inally and outwardly they are your servants, how many of them 
secretly and in heart are mine? See what gifts they lavish upon 
me. See how they pour out upon my altars the libation of their 
youth, their purity and their honor. See with what eager effort they 
pursue the ends that I inspire. Point out to me, O Christ, such 
servitors of Thine.” 

Be assured that the wages of sin will be paid its servitors even 
in this life. The martyrdom it exacts is a far bitterer martyrdom 
than the light sacrifice which the Saviour asks, and which He asks 
not for its own sake, but because of His love for us. We do not 
have to wait until we have “dropped this mask of flesh behind the 
scene” to enjoy the grace of God that is life everlasting. Ask God’s 
Saints, the chosen captains of His army, who have had to bear the 
most bitter of the battles, whose place has ever been in the thickest 
of the conflict, if their service has been one of unrequited sorrow. 
The whole New Testament from beginning to end is a paean of 
joy, yet it was written by men who were driven from their homes 
in disgrace, scourged in the public places, imprisoned, shipwrecked, 
dispersed and hated by their Jewish fellow-countrymen, ridiculed 
and spurned by the cultured Greeks and the haughty Romans. 
Every line of that wonderful work, however, echoes the melody 
of the Christmas Angels who first announced the good tidings of 
great joy. 

And so through the Christian ages, the same miraculous paradox 
of transcendent joy amid great afflictions is presented by the servants 
of God When the young Mother, St. Perpetua, returned to her 
prison from the judgment seat where she had heard her condemna- 
tion, she wrote: “Our sentence is that we are to be exposed to wild 
beasts, and we have come back to our prisons with our hearts 
thrilling with joy.” St. Francis Xavier, amid his wanderings and 
his poverty, his unceasing labors and his feeble health, says: “I 
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prayed to God to restrain the overflowing fullness of the joy that 
constantly overflows my soul.” And again and again the poor 
ragged wanderer, St. Francis of Assisi, exclaims at the goodness of 
God and the joys that overwhelm his heart. Yes, there is joy and 
peace and happiness in God’s service, a joy and a peace that are 
foretastes of the perfect bliss promised by the Eternal Father to all 
who love Him. Be the path of his service through thorns and 
through briars, be it beset with labors, with poverty, with shame, 
nevertheless that service will fill the soul with an intoxicating joy 
as far above the faint excitement of the pleasure seeker as the 
everlasting life of heaven is above the fleeting span of time allotted 
us upon earth. There is not one of us, however weak and timid 
he may be, who if called upon to pass through the furnace of trial 
cannot do so with a song of triumph on his lips, because the joy of 
God’s service is welling in our hearts. It is narrated that when a 
community of nuns, in Paris, during the horrors of the French 
Revolution, which included innocence and purity in its destruc- 
tion of crime and oppression, were condemned to the guillotine, 
the young Sisters passed through the storm-swept streets, where 
terror reigned supreme, to the place of their doom, raising in serene 
voices the sublime hymn, “Veni Creator Spiritus” (“Come, Holy 
Ghost, Creator blest”). ‘Never before, the listeners thought, had 
that anthem of majestic praise been so divinely sung,—so much as 
if the chant of heaven itself had floated down and mingled with the 
melody. The celestial song did not cease when they ascended the 
stairs of the scaffold and the work of butchery went on. Voice after 
voice had to drop from the chorus as face after face bent under the 
axe; and at length one voice was heard alone sustaining the holy 
strain, with no faltering or cadence, even while the bloody blade 
fell and sealed the last martyr’s testimony.” Over scaffolds and 
through blood, beset by slow sufferings and sharp tortures, may be 
the march of the army of the Lord, but we will be sustained by the 
rations of His joy, and look gladly forward to His promised gift 
when the night cometh and we lay down our arms in the camps of 
heaven. 

Loyalty to the Sacraments, imbuing our heart with the spirit of 
our Holy Faith, firmly deciding that we are religious men and 
women, is the first step in this perfect service of God. The spirit 
of religion, while it purifies and makes glad the heart, infuses itself 
into all the departments of life, helping, strengthening, brightening 
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and blessing every one of them. Our business and our duties in 
the state of life to which God has called us, are necessary to our 
temporal and social well-being, but we can attend to our work better 
and more effectively if religion is feeding the springs of our spiritual 
life, strengthening our character and smoothing away difficulties. 
Religion is an invisible Angel, standing near us at our posts of daily 
duty and encouraging us. It puts the light of heaven in our eyes. 
It puts a manly strength and serenity in our features. It charms 
away our anxieties, puts to flight dread and despair. 

Our material affairs will, of necessity, thrive better, our prosperity 
will be more stable if the spirit of faith and the love of God 
strengthen our powers and minimize our difficulties. The body is 
the servant of the mind. If the mind is noble, is spiritualized, the 
body and its requirements are ennobled and exalted. Our con- 
science and our faith go into everything. Like the fountains of 
the sky, they send their sweet nourishment down into all the ridges 
and furrows of our daily life: they penetrate every pore of human 
existence. They are spirit and they are life. They are greater 
infinitely than the earthly labors that they sustain and bless. “The 
life is more than meat.” 

Let us awake to the importance of enlisting in the true service, 
the service of our eternal Father, the service of the soul as opposed 
to the service of the body merely and its passions: “the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eyes and the pride of life.” Is not this a 
reasonable service? Have our arguments been fallacious? Is the 
word of God untrue? Was our Saviour mistaken when He told 
us it would be more profitable to lose the whole world than to 
suffer the loss of our immortal souls? Was the zeal of the Apostles 
a mistaken zeal; the lives of God’s heroes and God’s Saints futile 
lives; the lessons of all noble men and noble women false guides? 
Is sin to be a trifling matter to us when Almighty God cannot look 
upon it without abhorrence? Is spiritual ruin, spiritual slavery less 
dreadful to us than to the Immaculate Saviour who was crucified 
to save us from it? Is repentance of no consequence to us when 
every prophet ever commissioned by heaven made it the burden of 
his message? 

Awaken, then, the sleeping heart, and restore your soul to its lost 
estate! Let us lift ourselves into the honor that God designed us 
for: soldiers in His army, captains in His conflicts, the song of 
triumph on our lips, the joy of service in our hearts, our faces 
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lighted by the radiance that never was on sea or land. Let us 
subordinate our comfort to our characters, exalt our spiritual nature 
over our fleshly, restore the soul to its lost throne. 

We must enter into the secret chamber of our heart and there 
examine ourselves and our lives in the light of the great spiritual 
truths contained in the words of our text. Complete transformation 
of life rarely takes place in a single day, but we can resign from 
the service of sin and make humble application to be admitted into 
the ranks of the servants and the soldiers of God. 

There must be personal effort. There must be a putting forth 
of personal energy. There must be watching and prayer, and a 
persevering consciousness of that deep import of life; a vivid 
realization of that little sentence that as children we learned in 
our Catechism, that “we were created to know, to love and to serve 
God in this life and be happy with Him forever in the life to come.” 

Heed the call to service that comes to you to-day from the lips 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. The service is a glorious one: 
a service to enlist every particle of enthusiasm, every throb of love. 
It is told of a patriot soldier of old when he called upon the youth 
of his native land and said: “‘I offer you nothing but rags and 
hunger and hardship, but let him who loves his native land follow 
me,’ they crowded in multitudes to his standard. Shall love of 
country speak in trumpet peals, and shall the call of our Captain 
Christ wake no echo in our hearts? 





EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE RIGHT USE OF PLEASURE 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“Make unto you friends of the mammon of iniquity; that when you shall 
fail, they may receive you into everlasting dwellings.”—Luke xvi, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The change from the materialism of the 19th 
century to the spiritualism of the 20th century. Exaggeration on either 
side leads to impoverishment of spirit life. Both matter and spirit have 
their proper functions, but matter must always be subordinate to spirit. 
Worldly pleasure is good if not made an end in itself, but directed to 
the life of the spirit. 

I. The right use of creatures taught by the parable of the unjust 
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steward. Pharisees absorbed in material aspect of things. Our Lord 
turns their very greed into an occasion of spiritual profit. If the unjust 
steward could be so alert for temporal concerns, why not they for 
spiritual concerns? We must face the riddle of life: “What does it all 
mean, and where do I come in?” We are made for happiness, and 
material wealth is given to help us to attain it. 

II. In what does well-being or happiness consist? Not in money 
alone. Not in following our first impulses. What doth it profit? The 
way of pleasure a path of roses, but underlaid with thorns. Brings loss 
in eternity; and also in time. Solomon found all vanity and vexation. 
Honors also fail to give satisfaction. The fall of our first parents. 
The fall of Satan. Nor does quiet self-indulgence satisfy. This merely 
postpones the sad day of reckoning. 

III, How shall we explain the yearning for better things? All crea- 
ture loves point to a creative love. To serve God and to be happy are 
one and the same thing. Proved by reason, Scripture and experience. 
Things made to fit. God made man for Himself. There must be re- 
nunciation. But not renunciation for its own sake. The motive is the 
interest of the higher life. 

Conclusion—Particular application of foregoing principles to alms- 
giving. 


The pendulum of heresy swings regularly to and fro. Truth and 
virtue keep a steady middle course. The past century was charac- 
terized by a cult of materialism. The present century promises to 
be characterized by an equally gross cult of spiritualism. The 
tendency shows itself not only in superstitious table-rapping and 
planchette-writing, but also in an explicit philosophy. Formerly the 
evidence of spirit was denied. Now the tendency is to deny the 
existence of matter. The practical result of either heresy is an 
abuse of the material things of this world and a consequent impover- 
ishment of the spirit life. If the body is considered as something bad 
in itself then there can be no right conduct but that which seeks 
to destroy the body. Mannicheism logically issues in a false asceti- 
cism. If, on the other hand, the body is nothing more than an 
appearance, there is no need to relate it to the other creature com- 
forts which we usually regard as needed for its nurture and support. 
Nay, if the spirit is everything and the body nothing, there is 
no such thing as sins of the flesh, and thus every sensual excess 
becomes lawful. 

The virtuous middle course, however, insists on the existence 
of both matter and spirit. It insists on the due subordination of 
matter to spirit. The material things of this world are so many 
aids to the enrichment of the spirit life. Yes, even sensual pleasure 
has its right and proper function when duly subordinated to the 
claims of the spirit according to the law of God and right reason. 
It is not something wrong in itself. It is a naturally good thing 
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which can be made bad by perverting it from its proper end or 
by making it an end in itself. The body is the instrument of the 
soul. The material needs of the body: food, clothing, shelter, 
recreation: these are wanted to keep it in a fit condition for 
helping the soul. Nervous energy must be kept nicely balanced. 
And for this purpose a certain amount of amusement and laughter 
is needed. Hence a given measure of worldly pleasure is useful 
for the spiritual life. The point is that the pleasure must not be 
made an end in itself but must be regulated, restrained and 
directed in view of the needs of the spirit. St. Paul, in the Epistle 
for the day, formulates this doctrine when he says: “We are 
debtors, not to the flesh to live according to the flesh. For if you 
live according to the flesh you shall die: but if by the Spirit you 
mortify the deeds of the flesh, you shall live.” 

The Gospel of the day embodies the same lesson in an illuminat- 
ing parable. Our Lord condescends to the lowest level of His 
hearers. The Pharisees were absorbed in the quest of material 
wealth. They used the spirit for the sake of the flesh, rather 
than the flesh for the sake of the spirit. “But woe to you, Phari- 
sees, because you tithe mint and rue and every herb, and pass 
over judgment and the charity of God. Now these things you 
ought to have done and not to leave the other undone.” Our 
Lord, indeed, would turn their very greed into an occasion of 
spiritual profit. The wealth which they sought after could be 
either a friend or an enemy. If they used it rightly it would help 
them to heaven; if wrongly, it would overwhelm them and drag 
them down to hell. 

Let them consider the parable of the unjust steward. See the 
children of the world, how keen they are to look after their worldly 
interests. How keen, then, should the children of light be to look 
after their spiritual interests. A steward is accused before his 
lord of having wasted the estate. He foresees that he is about to 
lose his situation. In order to make provision for himself he 
resorts to sharp practise. He calls a meeting of his master’s 
debtors, and one by one, at the expense of his master, he reduces 
their debts. It is a dishonest act. Nevertheless, its cuteness com- 
mands the admiration of the master. Now, why cannot men show 
something of a similar alertness when things of eternal value are 
at stake? 

It is quite true that from time to time we do get bored with 
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the preacher who is for ever harping on the baseness of this wicked 
world and the bliss of the future heaven. We have even heard 
of the church warden who, when challenged, declared he was quite 
ready for eternal happiness but would rather not talk of such dis- 
tressing subjects. Nevertheless, sooner or later, we must come 
face to face with this question: “What is the meaning of all this 
world, and where, I wonder, do I come in?” One thing is obvious: 
we are not sent into this world to wander about aimlessly. And 
the next thing that is obvious is this: we are sent into this world 
to work for our highest happiness and well-being. All material 
wealth is given to us to accomplish that purpose. The root mean- 
ing of wealth is that which contributes to our weal, well-being or 
happiness. If, nowadays, it has come to mean riches in money 
or land or other possessions, it is only because these things have 
an aptitude, when rightly used, to make us contented and happy. 
But our highest well-being does depend on our right use of them. 

Some time ago there was a newspaper competition for the best 
definition of money. The person who won the first prize defined 
money as the passport to everywhere except heaven. For super- 
ficial thinking this is fairly correct. But a deeper consideration 
and a wider application might show it to be false in every word. 
For with some people it might happen that money were the pass- 
port to nowhere except heaven. Misapplied, it can be the cause 
of all evil; whilst rightly applied, it can be the instrumental cause 
of supreme happiness. Money certainly can buy many worldly 
pleasures. It can buy honors. It can buy railway tickets and pay 
servants’ wages. It can, in a word, afford man almost every oppor- 
tunity of doing, as he says, just what he likes. 

This pursuit of one’s own inclinations and will, however, does 
not in itself constitute well-being or happiness. The exchange of 
money for those things which our first impulses incline us to like 
is not the best way of making a bargain. It is, indeed, a bad 
bargair:, and Our Lord has labelled it as such once for ever. “For 
what doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and suffer 
the loss of his own soul? Or what exchange should a man give 
for his soul?” 

Our first step, then, in the quest for our highest well-being will 
be to make this reflection: “What a ghastly thing it will be if, after 
having enjoyed the pleasures of this world, I shall miss eternity! 
Where does the profit come in if I have always had the latest book 
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from the libraries, always enjoyed the best play at the theatres, 
always had an exquisite dinner, and every year had a fine holiday, 
if I work and play so thoroughly that I never lose five minutes 
of time: where does the profit come in if, after all, I go and lose 
the life eternal? The inspired writer knew the nature of the 
human heart when he wrote out the thoughts of the worldly man: 
“Come, therefore, and let us enjoy the good things that are present, 
and let us speedily use the creatures as in youth. Let us fill our- 
selves with costly wine and ointments, and let not the flower of 
the time pass by us. Let us crown ourselves with roses before 
they be withered; let no meadow escape our riot . . . . for this is 
our portion, this is our lot.” And the same writer has described 
the same picture at a later date. The path of roses is underlaid 
with thorns. The singing is changed into sighs and tears. “We 
fools, we have erred from the way of truth..... We wearied 
ourselves in the way of iniquity and destruction, and have walked 
through hard ways, but the way of the Lord we have not known. 
What hath pride profited us? or what advantage hath the boasting 
of riches brought us? Such things as these the sinners said in hell.” 

Nor is it always necessary to wait for heaven or heil before one 
finds out this truth by experience. Solomon said in his heart: “I 
will go, and abound in delights, and enjoy good things.” He built 
for himself palaces, and planted vineyards, and made gardens and 
orchards, and had men servants and maid servants, and commanded 
the best musical talent of his day. Whatever his eyes desired or 
his heart wanted, he withheld it not. But after all he was obliged 
to admit: “When I turned myself to all the works which my hands 
had wrought I saw in all things vanity and vexation.” 

Our aspirations, however, may not be so crude as to tend only 
to material pleasure. We are willing to withgo the pleasures of 
the table and the theatre, but we do want the esteem of other men. 
Surely there can be no harm in that! There is nothing we feel 
more keenly than loss of honor. The esteem of men, therefore, is 
natural and one can praiseworthily seek it. Yes, provided the 
desire of esteem is kept in due subordination to the dictates of 
reason and the law of God. It is only the inordinate desire of 
esteem, the setting up of esteem as an end in itself, which leads 
to disappointment and downfall. The path of history is strewn 
with examples of those who have aimed at honor for its own sake 
and have failed to find their happiness therein. Our first parents, 
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although raised to an honor infinitely higher than their natural 
deserts, inordinately sought a sphere higher than was becoming to 
them. They sought to be like God in their knowledge of good and 
evil, and they fell to the depths of misery. Satan, too, although 
of angelic dignity, would not have it that the Son of God should be 
above him, and he fell into an everlasting hell. Indeed, nothing 
is so pathetic, and transparently pathetic, as the sight of a man 
asking, by his conduct, of course, for the admiration of his fellow- 
men. He thinks he is making an impression. And he is. 

Again, there are some of us who care neither for excessive 
wealth nor a great name; we want simply to be left in peace to do 
our own sweet will. We prefer to have our own little hobbies 
without troubling other people. Thus hidden from the gaze of the 
world we can enjoy a free and happy time, doing in a small way 
almost what we like. Surely there can be no harm in that? The 
argument is subtle. But push it a little further, and see whither 
it leads. It leads to hidden sins of indulgence. Our own will, 
indulged even in a quiet way, but without reference to the Divine 
Will, can only be a false source of happiness. This quiet, selfish 
indulgence only means perhaps that the day of reckoning is post- 
poned. Then when the reckoning does come, as it certainly must, 
it comes with a crash. Wealth, honor, self-indulgence, these are 
wells of happiness, but they are poisoned wells. They are sweet to 
the mouth, but very bitter afterwards. 

How, then, shall we explain this striving within us, this yearn- 
ing for something better, this thirst for life? First of all we do 
want something to eat. But when we have got bread we soon find 
that we can not live by bread alone. We want something to love. 
If this is merely passion, the pleasure passes away with its satisfac- 
tion, and there is a longing left behind even more insistent than 
hitherto. This longing finds an object in a person who is loved for 
his goodness. The satisfaction seems to be lasting until it is broken 
by death, and again the void is worse than hitherto. So our will to 
love keeps trying first one creature love and then another, until it 
finds there is something above and beyond all these which it wants. 
“It is for me to cling to my God, to put my hope in the Lord God.” 
To serve God and to be happy are absolutely one and the same 
thing. To serve God is to be familiar with Him, to enjoy His pres- 
ence and society. He is not only the rewarder of those who love 
Him, but is actually their reward, and an exceeding great reward. 
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Reason, Scripture and experience all combine to assure us the 
God is the only source of true happiness. A thing is in a state of 
well-being either when it has attained the end for which it was 
made or at least when it is in the way of attaining it. A round 
peg is universally believed to be out of place in a square hole. 
When things are made they are made to fit. Else the maker is a 
stupid or unskilful workman. But the Creator of man is Infinite 
Wisdom. He has made man to give Him glory by praising Him 
and serving Him. In this way does man save his soul from eternal 
loss and win for it its highest happiness. Hence the life of such 
a service is itself a life of joy. “Be glad in the Lord and rejoice, 
ye just, and glory all ye right of heart.” “And let the just feast 
and rejoice before God: and be delighted with gladness.” If, there- 
fore, man wilfully changes this relationship with God he becomes 
exactly like a round peg in a square hole. He does not fit. He 
feels out of place. He is unhappy with himself and with the uni- 
verse at large because there is a void in his heart. Our experience 
proclaims right and left that it is the man who serves God who is 
the happiest. Each one of us knows that the moment in which we 
experienced the greatest richness of life was that in which we sacri- 
ficed our own will for the sake of the kingdom of heaven. Then 
something came to us as a possession to stay for ever. The promise 
was fulfilled: “Your heart shall rejoice, your joy no man shall 
take from you.” 

In making our renunciation everything depends on the motive. It 
is possible to lead an ascetic life, as is done, for example, by Indian 
fakirs, and yet to make life a failure. To undergo unpleasantness 
for the mere sake of unpleasantness is unreasonable. There can be 
and is a superstitious worship of pain. If we limit our lives in one 
respect, it is only that our energies may be free for a higher life, 
that of union with God. And as with the unpleasant things of life, 
so too with the pleasant. God has made eating and drinking pleasant 
in order that the race may be preserved. So long, therefore, as the 
pleasure of eating and drinking is kept in moderation and directed 
towards a healthy life, it is good. Then if the healthy life thus 
secured is directed to the service of God, the eating and the drink- 
ing, natural functions in themselves, have acquired supernatural 
values. The counsel of St. Paul has been realized: “Therefore, 
whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever else you do, do all to the 
glory of God.” 
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The renunciation, however, which seems to be most expressive of 
the Gospel principles is that of giving alms to the poor. Money is 
so representative of the material goods of this world that to part 
with it for the kingdom of heaven’s sake is a sure and certain sign 
that the heart is set upon the kingdom of the spirit rather than upon 
the kingdom of the flesh. Moreover, the practise of this renuncia- 
tion is a powerful means of weaning man’s affections from the king- 
dom of the flesh and uniting them to the kingdom of the spirit. 
The Fathers of the Church have found in almsgiving the special way 
of making friends of the mammon of iniquity. Almsgiving, in this 
light, is no longer an irksome duty but rather a high privilege. The 
poor are God’s poor and “he that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord.” In giving to the poor we are laying up treasure in heaven 
where rust and moth do not corrupt and thieves do not break 
through and steal. Hence St. Gregory, commentating on our text, 
can say: “When we give alms to the poor we ought to think that 
we are offering presents to our patrons, who are to receive us into 
everlasting dwellings, rather than that we are dealing out gifts to 
the needy.” 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


JESUS WEEPING 


BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“And when He drew near, seeing the city, He wept over it.”—Luke, xix, 41. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Crusaders coming in sight of the Holy City shed tears 
of joy. More impressive is the fact of Jesus weeping over Jerusalem. 

I. Strange to see Jesus weep amid the rejoicings of the multitude. 
a) Habitual sadness of great souls. b) The course of events. The 
splendor of Jerusalem. Another vision looms up before Christ's eye. 
He could not avert the doom. c) Jesus weeps over every soul that blinds 
itself to grace. d) Power of the tears of Jesus to convert us. Incident 
from the life of St. Francis. 

II. Meaning and ministry of tears in our own life. a) Founder of 
our religion the Man of sorrows. b) Eternal happiness born out of tem- 
poral suffering. c) Frivolous tears. d) Sorrow to wean us from the 
love of the world. Peace in sinful pleasure. e) God comforts us here 
on earth. Imagination exaggerates our troubles. Trust in God. 

Let us weep with Jesus over sin. Prayer will soften our sorrows. 


My Friends:—You have heard of the Crusaders, those gallant 
knights of the Cross, who went forth in the Middle Ages to regain 
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the holy sepulchre which had fallen into the hands of the ‘infidels. 
Many hardships they encountered on their weary and dangerous 
journey; numbers perished on the way by famine, exhaustion and 
the sword of the Saracens. Only few were privileged to come 
near the holy city, towards which all the currents of their being set. 
In June, 1099, they came in sight of what so many had desired to 
behold but so few were left to gaze upon. When they reached the 
heights where they first caught a glimpse of that Jerusalem of old, 
where things so wondrous and so awful had been done, the footsore 
and dispirited soldiers fell on their knees and burst out in-loud cries 
and tears. What a rush of emotion must have overpowered their 
hearts ; for warriors are callous and wont to restrain the expression 
of their feelings. Their tears were tears of joy, of overwhelming, 
uncontrollable, irrepressible joy! The wells of the heart broke open 
spontaneously and sent the water of gladness to the enraptured eye. 
There lay before them the goal for which they had striven and 
suffered. Their long and fondly cherished hopes had been fulfilled! 

How different is the scene described in the Gospel of to-day! 
Not less impressive, not less solemn, but deeper in import and richer 
in emotional elements. It means so much more when a God weeps, 
than when men weep. God’s tears are warm with an eternal love 
and heavy with an infinite sorrow. The tear of a God may sweep 
away mankind as the deluge did, or it may quench the destructive 
fires of divine anger. And the tears of Christ were the tears of a 
God, since they were the tears of the God-man. 

We wiil weigh these precious tears of Christ, more beautiful than 
sparkling crystals, kindled into splendor by the fire of the sun and 
costlier than gems flashing in the crowns of kings; with awe and 
adoration we will approach the sacred fountain whence they sprang: 
the loving heart that throbs in the breast of the Saviour. We will 
compare them with the tears that dim our own eyes; we will learn to 
weep over the things which Jesus deplores, so that our tears may 
also be holy, blessed and saving tears. 

1) “And when He drew near, seeing the city, He wept over it, 
saying: If thou also hadst known, and that in this thy day, the 
things that are to thy peace: but they are hidden from thy eyes” 
(Luke, xix, 41). Strange it seems, that Our Lord should weep on 
this occasion of jubilation and rejoicing, of which He was the very 
object. The air around Him was vocal with the joyous exclamations 
of the multitude; but in His heart they arouse no responsive echo; 
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His ear tuned to a finer perception of things has caught a note of 
sadness in this burst of popular enthusiasm. It thus happens fre- 
quently with men of noble sentiment and profound knowledge of the 
world, that a great sadness steals over their sensitively strung hearts 
in the midst of a general gayety; they cannot give themselves over 
to a full and unreserved enjoyment of the futile pleasures of the 
moment. The thought of the vanity of earthly things and the 
fickleness of human joys falls across their path as a dark shadow 
when everything seems appareled in bloom and sunshine. It is said 
of Our Lord that He was never seen to smile. And how could He 
have smiled, with that gloomy vista of human woe and wickedness 
stretching out endlessly before Him and lost only in that darker 
and gloomier perspective of eternity. Yet this habitual, gentle sad- 
ness of Our Lord does not account for His weeping at this appar- 
ently so propitious hour. But let us rehearse the course of events, 
as chronicled by the Evangelist; they will explain themselves to 
the attentive and devout mind. 

On an unused foal the King-Messiah, shorn of all royal pomp, 
but born along by the sincere enthusiasm of the people, approaches 
the holy city. At some angle of the road Jerusalem, which had up 
to now been hidden by an intervening hill, bursts full upon His view. 
Cradled in beauty, girt with gardens and umbrageous trees, the 
magnificence of the holy city flashes forth as a jewel gleams in its 
superb setting. Through the clear atmosphere the marble of its 
teniple and the gilded roofs of its palaces reflected the fiery glare of 
the sun: Out of the valley it rose as one glittering mass of gold and 
snow. It was the city of the Messiah. And as He gazed upon its 
proud beauty was there no exultation in His Divine heart? 

But no, the curtains that veil from mortal eye the secrets of the 
future are rent, and before our Lord rises another vision. A cloud 
big with ruin hangs over that city. The camp of an enemy is 
around it, hugging it closer and closer in deadly embrace; in its 
crumbling walls death is reaping a fearful harvest and starvation 
stalks through the deserted streets; crosses planted on the ruins 
bear the gruesome weight of mangled bodies. And then another 
panorama: a waste of desolation over which brood the silence of 
the grave and the curse of God! Such was the future of the un- 
fortunate city! 

An infinite compassion shook the Saviour’s soul and His eyes 
grew wet with the dew of tears. He had loved that city and loved 
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its children; He had held out to them grace and salvation time and 
again. But He could not avert its terrible doom, for it stubbornly 
repulsed His saving hand. It will not heed His invitation even 
now, though the thunders of terrible retribution are grumbling in 
the distance. A sad farewell to the city He had enshrined in His 
heart; it had ill requited His love; never had it been kind to Him. 
Overmastered by disappointment, grief and pity, He groans loudly; 
His voice is almost choked when He utters those dread words of 
prophecy which even then vibrate with tenderness: “If thou also 
hadst known, and that in this thy day, the things that are to thy 
peace; but now they are hidden from thy eyes. For the days shall 
come upon thee: and thy enemies shall cast a trench about thee 
and beat thee flat to the ground, because thou hast not known the 
time of thy visitation.” (Luke xix, 42-44.) 

Jesus not only weeps over the terrible doom of the faithless city, 
but He weeps also over our soul. Of St. Francis of Sales the 
following touching incident is related: A sinner confessed to him 
his sins, but there was little evidence of compunction. And as the 
Saint listened to his indifferent confession, he began to shed 
abundant tears. Surprised at this, the hardened penitent asked 
him why he wept. The Saint replied: “My friend, I wept because 
you do not weep, whereas you have every reason to weep profusely.” 
Thus Jesus weeps, because we will not realize our miserable condi- 
tion and the need of conversion. Will these tears that spring from 
His love for our souls not move our hearts? For every soul, as for 
Jerusalem, there are days of grace and of divine visition. Shall 
they pass unheeded and hurry us onward on the road of perdition? 
“The kite in the air hath known her time: the turtle, and the swallow 
and the stork have observed the time of their coming; but my 
people have not known the judgment of the Lord.” (Jer. viii, 7.) 
Shall we blind ourselves against the things that are to our peace, 
and seek a false and treacherous peace in the pleasures of the 
world? Let us ask God for knowledge of the saving truth. May 
He importune us by all manner of visitation; never give us rest in 
our sins and destroy all the illusions of this world. May our 
memory be ever haunted by the thought of eternity, giving us 
courage to renounce the fast-fading joys of earth and to persevere 
on the road of penance. 

Tears, they say, have a great power over the human heart. What 
prayers and threats cannot accomplish, tears will achieve. The 
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menaces of the Almighty, the inspirations of grace have not con- 
verted our hearts. Will the tears of Jesus also fail to soften them? 
Can we look up to the tear-stained, sorrowful face of the Saviour 
and yet continue in our dissolute ways! The tears of a mother 
have reclaimed many a prodigal son from a career of debauch and 
self-indulgence. Are the tears of Jesus less powerful? Lord, let 
these sacred tears fall into our souls like drops of molten lead, and 
when the blandishments of sense make our resolutions waver, con- 
jure up before our deluded eyes Thy sweet and beloved image! 
Whenever the world heaps all her attractions and most seductive 
enjoyments in the scales of our decision, we will reverently sink 
into the other side Thy tears, O Lord, and they will outweigh all 
the treasures of the world. Oh, truly, any gratification or unhal- 
lowed pleasure is too dearly bought if purchased at the price of 
Thy precious tears! 

2) What is the meaning of our tears? How often are our eyes 
moistened with the dew of sorrow? Is it all to no purpose? We 
call this earthly abode of ours a vale of tears; and, verily, such it 
is; and are all those tears lost? There is nothing more important 
for the Christian than to understand the meaning of tears and of 
sorrow. The founder of the Christian religion was not an Olympian 
god crowned with garlands of flowers, but the Man of Sorrows, 
whose brow was encircled with a wreath of thorns and whose eyes 
were not strangers to the bitterness of tears. Gregory Nazianzen 
explains to us why our Lord clothed himself in our infirmities: “He 
goes to sleep, in order that He may bless sleep also; He is tired that 
He may hallow weariness also; He weeps that He may make tears 
blessed.” (Or. 37.) And Our Lord Himself has solemnly pro- 
claimed: “Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted.” 
(Matth v, 5.) In another portion of the Gospel He Himself gives 
us a divine commentary of these words: “Amen, amen, I say to you, 
that you shall lament and weep, but the world shall rejoice; and 
you shall be made sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into 
joy. A woman, when she is in labor, hath sorrow, because her hour 
is come; but when she hath brought forth the child, she remembereth 
no more the anguish, for joy that a man is born into the world.” 
(John, xvi, 20). The sorrows and sufferings of time are the throes 
whence an happy eternity is born. Would that we could understand 
the deep and hidden mystery of the blessedness of tears and we 
should have solved the riddle of life; and henceforth, we would 
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pass through this temporal existence, calm, cheerful, peaceful in the 
midst of all trials and misfortunes. 

Tears, then, are something very precious. They should not be 
wasted on trifles. As raindrops falling on the sand of a desert 
evaporate without fertilizing the barren waste, so there are many 
tears that remain useless. Such futile tears are the tears of peevish- 
ness, bad temper and sensitiveness. They are superficial tears, not 
coming from a wounded heart but from sore self-love. They resem- 
ble glass pearls, glittering but without any value. They do not rise 
to heaven, but fall to the ground. Easily are they dried, for as soon 
as their petty object has been obtained, they cease to flow. Frivolous 
persons, who have no idea of the earnestness of life, delight in such 
tears to the great annoyance of their fellowmen. In the eyes of 
God they are of less value than a drop of water in the ocean. These 
tears are ill spent for no good comes from them. They embitter the 
heart and still more increase the sensibility of the mind. When I see 
a person weep just for whimsical satisfaction or for some fancied 
wrong, I am reminded of the uncivilized savages of newly discovered 
islands: did they not give away genuine and heavy diamonds for 
foolish and cheap trinkets? A tear, after all, is too precious a thing 
to be bartered for frivolities. 

But let us come to the real tears, those that well up from the depth 
of the heart when it has been wounded to the quick; those that have 
a hint of crimson in them as though they were akin to drops of blood. 
How much heartache there may be in one solitary tear! Why does 
’ God allow sorrow and grief and disappointment to press those bitter 
drops from our eyes? Tears are gems that will one day sparkle in 
our crown of glory: thus God sends His ministers, pain and suffer- 
ing, to make us weep, and then he stores for us in the treasury of 
eternity those brilliant crystals that they may adorn us in the future 
life. Popular imagination tells us that the pearl is a tear wrung from 
the oyster when he is wounded to death. And men go and wound the 
helpless being to force from him that precious liquor that will 
crystallize into a gem. But then they rob him of it to adorn them- 
selves or their loved ones with the beauty snatched from the agony 
of a dying being. Not so God; the tears that heartache has extorted 
from us will be ours for ever and glitter on our brow in the sunshine 
of eternal glory. 

God sends us sorrows and sore disappointments that our hearts 
may not become attached to the vanities of the world and grow 
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oblivious of heaven and our true happiness. The pleasures of the 
world have something very fascinating and intoxicating about them ; 
they lull conscience to sleep and kill in us all longing for God. 
Therefore, God poisons for us the fountains of pleasure or leads 
us through desert places; then our hopes will run forward and not 
rest on earth. When fortune flatters us, life becomes so attractive 
that the desire for heaven wanes and the thought of God is 
eclipsed. Then the hand of Providence shatters all our boastful 
idols, and the tear-stained eye, after seeking consolation in vain 
among the ruins of its earthly happiness, is turned again heaven- 
ward. And that soul which might have been lost in opulence and 
in the tender embrace of friendship, will be saved in poverty and in 
its complete abandonment. Every time we lose something very 
dear to us, we may say God has visited us. He was here; he saw 
there was something to which our heart was clinging too much; 
something that seriously endangered our soul; He has taken it 
with Him or destroyed it. And if loss after loss comes to us, 
shall we complain? It is God’s hand, taking away the dangerous 
playthings of our passion. The worse it fares with us, the surer 
may we be that God is taking good care of us. Men who are 
strangers to tears, who are not visited by trying disappointments, 
who securely enjoy the sinful pleasures of life, who have peace in 
their transgressions, who live on earth as though it were a safe 
and sheltered harbor, where no storm can reach them; men of this 
kind, I say, are the most miserable, for, to all appearances, they 
are abandoned by Providence. The favorites of fortune are rarely 
the favorites of God. Let us thank God if tears are our inheritance 
and sorrow is our daily bread. For “blessed are they that mourn.” 

“They shall be comforted.” But that comforting is so far away. 
What will become of us in this long weary life? Will it be all 
misery? Nothing to cheer us and gladden our days? No imme- 
diate solace? Only pale hope of some future reward? It seems all 
so discouraging, so cheerless, so dreary! My friends, it is not that 
way. In the midst of the waters of bitterness will gush forth 
a sweet fountain of consolation. As the thornbush has its blossoms, 
so the very misfortunes of life bring with them their own sweet 
joys. St. Chrysostom already has answered the impatient query 
of the downcast sufferer in this very same way: “Where shall they 
be comforted? Tell me. Both here and there. For since the 
thing enjoined was exceeding burdensome and galling, He promised 
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to give that which most of all made it light. For when God doth 
comfort, though sorrows come upon thee by thousands like snow- 
flakes, thou wilt be above them all.” (Hom. on St. Matth., xv, 4.) 

It is our imagination that makes the sorrows of life unbearable 
and galling, by exaggerating them and continually dwelling on 
them. There is no life without its bright moments; if we focus 
our eye on these and gratefully embalm them in our memory, we 
will pass through the dark hours almost without noticing it. Then 
there is no better antidote against melancholy than the daily fulfill- 
ment of duty; there will be little time left for the nursing of our 
sorrows and they will dwindle away. Brooding over the sores of the 
heart makes them fester and eat themselves deeper into our soul. 
A man once described his brother, who was always fretting over 
something, by saying that it seemed as if he had dropped a bottle 
and broken it, and then carefully picked up all the pieces and hid 
them in his bosom, where as he pressed them more and more closely 
to his heart they cut him more and more deeply. That is the way 
people do with things that trouble them. They hold the disappoint- 
ment close to their hearts and cut themselves deeper and deeper 
with it, until they have become so sore-hearted that they cannot 
think of anything else. If you realized that the wise God who loves 
you so much has sent this condition of things that you do not like, 
and wants you to accept it for some reason, would it not be easier 
for you to bear? You may be sure there is some good, wise reason 
for everything that comes to you, and when God has stopped to 
think out your life, and planned this very trouble in order to give 
you more happiness by and by, even though you cannot see it that 
way, you ought not to grumble about it. Take care that you are 
not hindering God from some beautiful plan for you, just by con- 
tinually fretting at the things He gives you by the way. Every- 
thing in your life, except that which you have put in it by your 
sins, is meant to build up your happiness. Just repeat to yourself 
day after day: “God loves me, and it is His love that has mapped 
out the course of my life.” By resisting Him: you have spoiled 
some of His plans; but if you yield to His intentions, the outcome 
of it will be peace and happiness, here and hereafter. In troubles 
and trials sing with King David the great psalm of trust and joyous 
confidence: “The Lord is my shepherd, and I shall want nothing. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, He leadeth me beside 
the still waters, He hath strengthened my soul. For though I should 
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walk in the midst of the shadow of death, I will fear no evils, for 
Thou art with me.” (Ps. 23, 1-4.) Trust firmly in God; if His 
hand leads us into what seems to us a dreary desert, before we 
dare hope it He will make it blossom and yield a harvest of unknown 
joys. This life is full of brightness and happiness for the faithful 
servants of God. Follow the path which circumstances point out 
to you; do the work which seems so distasteful to you; carefully 
discharge your daily duties connected with your station of life; 
take the pleasures which God puts in your way and which you 
may have without sin; be kind towards those of your house- 
hold and those that you meet: do this for a time and the world 
will look different to you: where you saw nothing but thistles and 
thorns, there you will notice lovely flowers; the very grind of your 
daily work will become endeared to you, and in your heart there 
will be a gladness and a blitheness which no one can take from you. 
But if you swerve from the path of duty to cull pleasures which 
you may not have, these pleasures will prove bitter and you will 
not find the happiness you sought for. 

My Friends: There is much we can learn from the tears of Jesus. 
They reflect His love for us, as the dew reflects the rays of the 
rising sun. They teach us, not to bewail earthly losses, but rather 
the loss of God’s grace as the only and the greatest evil. Let us 
mingle our tears with our Lord’s tears and weep over our past 
sins and negligences and over the sinfulness of the world. The 
tears of penance will restore the garment of baptismal grace to its 
original purity. Yet, even the sorrow over our many offenses shall 
be a gentle and subdued sadness, tempered by hope; and the tears 
of repentance shall be sweetened by love. As St. Augustine says: 
“The tears of penitents are sweeter than the amusements of the 
pleasure seeker.” 

When grief and sorrow unseals the fountains of tears in our 
hearts let us seek consolation in perfect confidence in God and in 
conformity to His holy will. There was no bitterness nor despond- 
ency in the weeping of Jesus, because with His tears He mingled 
prayers and the praise of God. “Is any of you sad? Let him 
pray.” (James, v, 13.) Let us also resort to prayer in our troubles 
and trials, and our heart will never be a prey to that bitter sorrow 
which is not of God, but which worketh death. 



































COLLECTANEA 
THE MAKING OF THIS COUNTRY 
ADDRESS DELIVERED IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 

BY THE RIGHT REV. P. DONAHUE, D.D., BISHOP OF WHEELING, W. VA. 


“He will make her desert as a place of pleasure, and her wilderness as 
the garden of the Lord! Joy and gladness shall be found therein, thanks- 
giving and the voice of praise!”—Isaias, li, 3. 


It is fitting that on this solemn occasion we should consider the 
reasons inducing us to be moved by the spirit of gratitude so appro- 
priate to this day. First, there is the gift of being: we have been 
brought into this world to the exclusion of infinite millions of other 
possible creatures. Next, there is a continuing creation, the Divine 
Conservation, failing which, at any moment we should fall back into 
our original nothingness. These and other blessings of Divine 
Providence we enjoy in common with all earth’s creatures; what 
special reason have we as a nation, and as individuals, to render 
thanks to God? 

I think the words of the text may be applied to our past history, 
our present status and to our future. This fair, broad land has been 
won from wilderness, desert and swamp. It has enjoyed a develop- 
ment unexampled in world history. 

Reclamation, winning the desert and forest, joy and gladness in 
twenty million homes; thanksgiving and the voice of praise which 
goes up from every State, city, village, from the stately Cathedral 
as from the log hut in the mountains. No such unanimity of thanks- 
giving and praise marks any other day in the calendar. 

The making of this country is largely due to the immense advance 
of scientific agriculture. Under Divine Providence the desert and 
forest may be said in large part to have become a garden. Of the 
1,900,000,000 acres of our domain we have appropriated to tillage 
about 873,000,000. Many more millions are gradually being brought 
into use by comprehensive systems of drainage and irrigation. Our 
production of foodstuffs has almost kept pace with the increase of 
our population, but when the improved methods now inaugurated 
shall have acquired their full momentum, there will be no need for 
anxiety that any portion of our people may’go hungry. I have the 
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highest authority for the statement that there will even be enough 
and to spare for the two hundred millions of our population in the 
middle of the present century. 

When we consider the terrible famines in India and other coun- 
tries, when we think of the eight millions of Russia threatened with 
dire starvation at this present time, surely we have ample cause for 
joy and gladness within our borders, thanksgiving and the voice of 
praise! 

The story of the farm, and of the mighty and far-reaching activi- 
ties of our Agricultural Department, when written by some genius 
yet to arise, will form one of the most thrilling chapters of human 
progress the world has ever read. As between 1896 and IgII, a 
short span, the farmer receives from two to three times as much 
for his produce as he did fifteen years ago! The value of the land 
in even a lesser interval has increased almost exactly twofold. His 
avocation is gradually being worked out to an exact science. His 
social status, his home life, his bank account have all measurably 
improved ; his very name, but recently the jest of the cheap humorist 
and the unthinking crowd, is now one of dignity and honor. He is 
the mainstay of the Republic. Others manipulate wealth, he pro- 
duces it. He, under God, is the prime factor in our material pros- 
perity. 

But we have not alone plenty, but peace within our own borders 
and peace with all the world. In us stands fulfilled the gracious 
promise of Almighty God: “I will give peace in your coasts; you 
shall sleep, and there shall be none to make you afraid.” We lie 
down to our rest in this fair land with no fear of the midnight 
attack, the invasion of our homes, or the shriek of the death-dealing 
shell, to awaken us rudely from our quiet slumber. Not so in other 
lands. Even where no actual conflict rages, there is continual unrest 
and apprehension. Mothers look into the faces of husband and son 
and think they already hear the drum beat for the war which shall 
leave their houses unto them desolate. Some of the mightiest powers 
are said to have been but recently on the verge of a conflict which 
would draw others into its horrible vortex and drench the nations 
in blood. But here we sleep and there is none to make us afraid. 

We are not only at peace with all the world, but we are strenuously 
endeavoring to bring about peace. 

In this our stand js a glorious one. The imposing edifice in this 
city, the home and headquarters of the Pan-American Union, is the 
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munificent gift of an American citizen. The stately pile at The 
Hague, the Palace of Justice, where the International Court of Arbi- 
tration holds its session, is also due to his generosity. This Republic 
has uniformly shown its desire for peace through arbitration as 
opposed to war. 

The famous Conferences on International Arbitration of 1896 and 
1904, held here in Washington, clearly showed the bent of mind of 
the foremost in the country in respect of this great question. Un- 
swayed by party, but by a magnanimous humanity, these gatherings 
proclaimed to the world their desire for world-wide arbitration. 
They were the forerunners of many a gathering in the interest of 
peace. 

Eighteen months ago this Republic gave to the civilized world an 
example of moderation and the spirit of conciliation, when, together 
with Great Britain, we submitted to the Arbitral Court, at The 
Hague, the question of Fishery Rights in North America, which for 
more than a century had produced bitter feeling between two power- 
ful nations and almost precipitated a disastrous war. The moral 
effect of this action cannot be adequately estimated. It is epoch- 
making. Before and since, throughout this land, statesmen from 
our honored President downwards, Secretaries of State, Senators 
and Representatives, jurists, professors of international law, pub- 
licists, and men of good will of all degrees, have labored incessantly, 
in season and out of season, to further this high endeavor. The aid 
of the ministers of religion, without regard to party or denomination, 
has been freely invoked. Among them, in devotion to the cause and 
in unwearied labor for it, stands pre-eminent the weighty and hon- 
ored name of the Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore. I repeat it, on 
this question there is no party, no creed, no race affiliation—we are 
all Americans in our desire for peace. And we are so providentially 
situated, so abounding in territory, so full of resources, that our 
action is not likely to be misconstrued. 

A steady change, even if slow, is coming over this country in 
respect of its attitude towards war. Yet much patient labor will 
be needed to counteract the habits of thought and modes of action 
of the long centuries. “Our ancestors,” it has been well said, “have 
bred pugnacity into our bone and marrow.” Our histories, our 
school books, our ballads and songs, our circumscribed and imperfect 
idea of what constitutes a real hero, all conspire to perpetuate the 
warlike spirit. No more, as we fondly trust, or rarely, will the one- 
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man power sacrifice many thousands of lives to the gratification of 
a whim or the enforcement of an unjust claim. 

We, in this favored land, incline instinctively to the methods of 
arbitration. We are on the whole a cool-blooded people, living in a 
temperate zone. The Supreme Court of the United States is vir- 
tually a Court of National Arbitration, a bulwark between the 
whole citizenship and hasty, unjust or oppressive legislation. Sit- 
ting high above the reach of violence and clamor, it has the last 
word. Any federal statute or law may be submitted to its calm 
scrutiny. 

In these latter days the whole civilized world may, in a broad 
sense, be said to be a Court of International Arbitration. Any 
movement of overnight, in the remotest corner of the globe, is 
detailed and discussed in many hundreds of thousands of morn- 
ing journals, and the masses are steadily realizing their enormous 
power. A nation going to war must have its quarrel just, or lose 
the moral and, what is more important, the physical support of 
all the other nations. The overwhelming force of world public 
opinion must be reckoned with as never before. Before the thou- 
sands are marched forth to slaughter, humanity, henceforward, 
will loudly demand, “Is there no other way?” 

The United States is for peace. The best and most high-minded 
in the land are enlisted in the great cause. The pulpit, the press, 
the rostrum, the voices of the millions, in one thundering chorus, 
demand the abolition of the old barbarities of blood. We are, how- 
ever, only one of the twenty-one Republics in this Pan-American 
Union. What is the attitude of the remaining twenty? Where 
does Latin America stand on this momentous question? Speaking 
broadly, it can, I think, with entire truth, be said that they have 
nobly done their part in the great movement. They may well stand 
on the record of many a Congress, more especially the Second 
Congress at The Hague. As far back as 1902, the limitation of 
armed forces was already on between Chile and the Argentine 
Republic, and all through the discussion our sister republics co- 
operated loyally with the United States in minimizing or abolish- 
ing the cruelties, injustices and horrors of war. There was some 
hesitation or demur at certain points arising mainly from principles 
of international law. These difficulties may be surmounted by 
good-will and mutual understandings. In the near future, we look 
to see these republics closely joined in the bonds of lasting peace, 
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each with the others and all with us. To-day, we extend the hand 
of fellowship, of fraternal affection. Their seventy millions of 
people, their nine million square miles of territory—three times 
that of the United States—their twenty-one hundred million dollars 
of commerce, with its almost incredible increase of half, in the last 
decade, all these unerringly point to a great, an almost unexampled 
destiny. The great Canal, dividing the land, will unite us in closer 
bonds. The marriage of the Atlantic and Pacific will be the fore- 
runner of fraternal union among these one and twenty Republics. 
We have no time for war; there is so much to be done in peace. 
Let us tame the desert, war against disease, disembowel the mine, 
subdue the sea, even conquer the air, but let our hands never be red 
with our brothers’ blood. Foes enough there are to fight without 
turning on one another. 

We have then, to-day, peace and plenty as. a nation: the reign 
of law, the blessing of order, the desire for continued and extended 
peace. In a few days our national legislative bodies will assemble. 
In the higher branch, treaties of peace between this country and 
Great Britain and France, respectively, are still pending. It should 
be the prayer of all good men to-day that the Spirit of Wisdom 
may descend on those in whose hands rest the fate of these great 
arbitral pacts. 

Into all the niceties and subtleties embodying the objections to 
their confirmation, I have neither the time nor the ability to enter. 
That has been done over and over again, and with power and 
eloquence, by the Chief Executive. There will ever be, in complex 
transactions, room for honest difference of opinion. But it is my 
hope, in common, I feel sure, with the overwhelming majority of the 
country, that these present difficulties may be surmounted, that the 
example of these great and powerful nations will exert an enormous 
moral force on the civilized world, and that thus the dawn of world 
peace, which we believe we discern, may grow into the perfect day. 

In considering our beloved country, we find, of course, some 
things which may temper with misgivings our joy and gladness, 
our thanksgiving and our voice of praise. There are, in part, the 
conflict between capital and labor, the difficulties involved in busi- 
ness enterprise, the corruption in public office, the lack of honesty 
in elections, the law’s delay. Then there is the attempt on the part 
of some to relax the sacredness of the marriage bond; to destroy 
the sanctities of hearth and home; indeed, to uproot the whole 
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social economic and moral order. All these must be reckoned 
with. Our great hope, under God, is in the saving common sense 
of the American people. They may for a time swerve from the 
true path. They may, like the magnetic needle, deflect for awhile 
on either side of the true North of civic and national rectitude, but 
never too far or too long. 

The shafts of invective, the high debate, the reasonings of the 
disinterested, the daily reiterated arguments of the press; some 
great providential voice, some heaven-sent statesman wakes them 
from the dream or shows them the folly. They resume again the 
old sane lines of national development. 


CAN A CATHOLIC BE A SOCIALIST? 
ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
BY THE REV. P. J. FOOTE, S.J. 


Beloved Knights: Often have I desired to be in the midst of 
you for the purpose of dwelling on a practical question of the day. 
My desire is at last satisfied, and I thank you for it. 

The question is: Can a Catholic be a Socialist? By a Catholic I 
mean, of course, a Roman Catholic; a Catholic, namely, who be- 
lieves in Rome, or more plainly in the divine claims of Rome’s 
Bishop. Hence, I mean a Catholic who believes that the Pope is 
the successor and the heir to him to whom Christ said, “Thou art 
Peter and upon this Rock I will build my Church; and the gates of 
Hell shall not prevail against it.” Consequently, I mean a Catholic 
who regards the Pope as the divinely infallible guide in matters of 
Faith and Morals, and who therefore never suffers his mind to be 
out of accord with the pronouncements of the Holy Father. 

This premised, the answer to the question is easily found. One 
has but to inquire whether or no any Pope has yet spoken definitely 
either for or against Socialism. If any Pope has spoken definitely 
against Socialism, then it follows as the night the day that no 
Catholic can be a Socialist. Now a Pope has spoken in no uncer- 
tain terms against Socialism. Pope Leo XIII. has explicitly con- 
demned Socialism in his encyclical letter “Rerum Novarum,” other- 
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wise known as the Encyclical on the Condition of the Working 
Classes. 

Before giving, however, the very words of the Holy Father as 
they lie written in the aforesaid encyclical, allow me to call your 
attention to a previous question, and to read the same Holy Father’s 
answer to it. I believe you will be astonished on hearing me read it. 
When the words of the Holy Father will fall on your ear, it will 
seem to you that Leo XIII. were still living, and living among you 
here in San Francisco; that he overheard a conversation you had 
yesterday with some Catholic friend badly posted in the news of 
his Church, and that he went home and penned these lines to be 
delivered to-night by me to you. The lines are taken from the 
encyclical letter “Graves de Communi,” commonly called the “En- 
cyclical on Christian Democracy.” Here they are: “It is the opinion 
of some which is caught up by the masses that the ‘social question,’ 
as they call it, is merely ‘economic.’ The precise opposite is the 
truth. It is first of all moral and religious; and for that reason its 
solution is to be expected mainly from the moral law and the 
pronouncements of religion.” 

Now, truly, are you not for a fact surprised? Do you not remem- 
ber with what warmth your friend of yesterday contended that the 
Church had nothing to do with Socialism? Do you not remember 
his argument? Was it not in substance something such as this: 
the Church has to do only with religion and morals; but Socialism, 
being merely a measure for the bettering of the workingman’s con- 
- dition, has nothing to do with religion or morals! Was it not then 
his undoubted opinion that Socialism is a matter purely economic? 
The Holy Father teaches, on the contrary, that the social question 
is first of all a question of morals and religion. Hence, every 
answer to it pertains to a matter which is not purely economic. 
Hence, Socialism, which is one of the proposed answers, is not a 
matter purely economic. The precise opposite is the truth. 

It was for this very reason that Pope Leo XIII. wrote his famous 
Encyclical on the Condition of the Laboring Classes. Remember, 
again, that in penning the encyclical he was not trespassing on 
another’s field, that of pure economics; he was taking care of his 
own, the Christ-given field of Faith and Morals. After setting forth 
in a few bold lines the deplorable condition of the masses at the 
present day and hour, he addresses himself first to the refutation of 
the impracticable and unjust remedy, Socialism. He introduces the 
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refutation thus: “To remedy these wrongs the Socialists, working 
on the poor man’s envy of the rich, are striving to do away with 
private property, and contend that individual possessions should 
become the common property of all to be administered by the State 
or by municipal bodies. They hold that by thus transferring prop- 
erty from private individuals to the community the present mis- 
chievous state of things will be set to rights; inasmuch as each 
citizen will then get his share of whatever there is to enjoy. But 
their contentions are so clearly powerless to end the controversy that, 
were they carried into effect, the workingman himself would be 
among the first to suffer. They are, moreover, emphatically unjust 
because they would rob the lawful possessor ; bring state action into 
a sphere not within its competence, and create utter confusion in 
the community.” This he follows up by making good each and 
every accusation forestated against Socialism, and concludes: 
“Hence, it is clear that the main tenet of Socialism (community of 
goods) must be utterly rejected, since it only injures those whom 
it would seem to benefit; is directly contrary to the natural rights 
of mankind, and would introduce confusion and disorder into the 
commonweal. The first and most fundamental principle, therefore, 
if one would undertake to alleviate the condition of the masses must 
be the inviolability of private property.” 

From all this, it is as clear as clear can be that Pope Leo XIII. 
has explicitly in an encyclical letter condemned the main tenet of 
Socialism—community of goods. Hence, no man claiming to be 
and remaining one who hearkens to the Papal voice as the voice of 
Christ’s Vicar on earth, and in consequence to Christ’s voice Itself, 
can give ear to the main tenet of Socialism. In fewer words, no 
practical Catholic can be a Socialist. 

Thus far, beloved Knights, you and I have considered Socialism 
from the viewpoint of Christian Revelation, and we have reached 
the conclusion that its main tenet is undoubtedly incompatible with 
Catholicism, and consequently from that viewpoint a Catholic can- 
not be a Socialist. I propose that we now regard Socialism from 
the viewpoint of reason. The question will now read: Can a 
Catholic listening merely to the voice of reason be a Socialist? 
Let us see. 

It is the voice of reason that the end does not and cannot justify 
the means. There is no need for a long-drawn-out defence of this 
clear, rational principle of moral conduct. A single comical anec- 
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dote will suffice to illustrate the truth of it. The story has often 
been told that once upon a time an Irishman persuaded a Jewish 
friend to become a Christian, and brought him to the edge of a 
river, where he baptized him. After the completion of the cere- 
mony the thought came to the Irishman that perhaps his friend on 
returning home might renounce Christianity, die a Jew and go to 
Hell. The future of his friend indeed looked to him dark and 
gloomy, till a bright thought dawned on him that dispelled the 
darkness and the gloom. At once suiting the action to the thought, 
he roughly took hold of his friend by the scruff of the neck, forcibly 
plunged him into the river head first, and there held him till he 
drowned him. The Jew was saved. He passed from earth to 
Heaven without even being touched by the fires of Purgatory. Now 
who would defend our Irishman’s conduct? Surely none of you. 
And why not? Because of the plain dictate of reason that the 
end cannot and does not justify the means. That which the Irish- 
man would have accomplished is the end of ends, the end for which 
Christ came into this world; and yet as good and as noble as it is, 
it did not and could not justify the criminal means by which it 
was to be accomplished, the murder of his friend. 

To apply the aforesaid principle of moral conduct to the present 
question. It will not do for a Socialist to say that what he would 
accomplish is the making the condition of the laboring classes a 
veritable heaven on earth, if the means through which he would 
bring it about are in themselves excessive and unjust. Even many 
' a Socialist allows this statement in its broad generality. For in- 
stance, many of them are heard in defense, denying that Socialism 
is anarchy. Why their denial? Is it not because anarchy is the 
destruction of all government, and therefore morally wrong; and 
for that reason these Socialists do not intend to lead the working- 
man into a terrestrial paradise over rivers of blood and along roads 
of chaos and riot? No end, be it ever so glorious and happy, could 
justify a means so brutal. Again, it is on the same account that 
many another Socialist denies that Socialism signifies “dividing up” 
or “confiscation,” or any other unjust violation of the rights of 
private property. 

Wherefore, to continue, if Socialism according to its main tenet 
be an excessive and unjust means, its goal—a chance to work for 
all who will and to all workers the full value of their products— 
cannot justify it and the voice of reason is against it. In conse- 
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quence, a Catholic listening to the voice of reason cannot be a 
Socialist. 

At the risk of tiring your patience, I would bring out here in 
clearer relief the idea of an excessive and unjust means. Suppose 
a man who is suffering from a toothache, in order to rid himself of 
the pain, would have every tooth in his head pulled out; because, 
as he thinks, I will thus not only rid myself of the tooth that pains 
me, but I will rid myself of the possibility of it or any other of my 
teeth ever again aching. Take notice of the excessiveness. The 
stupid fellow with his silly remedy goes farther than he needs. To 
remedy the evil, he not only attacks the offending tooth but the in- 
offensive ones as well, thus doing more harm than good, since he 
runs the risk of falling into chronic dyspepsia on account of totally 
depriving himself of nature’s means for the proper mastication of 
his food. 

An instance of an excessive and unjust means for the accom- 
plishment of a good is Prohibition. To remove the blighting curse 
of drunkenness from off the land, the Prohibitionist would suppress 
entirely the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors as a beverage. 
Take notice of excessiveness again. To destroy drunkenness, the 
Prohibitionist attacks not only the offending drinking citizen but 
the inoffensive sober one as well. Take notice also of manifest injus- 
tice. The Prohibitionist would have the State interfere in a matter 
not within its competence, and deprive the citizen of an independent 
right, which every man holds from nature and not from the 
State, to eat and drink what he pleases, so long as he harms 
neither himself nor another. Little wonder more harm has been 
done than good wherever Prohibition became a reality. Said Wal- 
ter J. Young in an address he delivered in Los Angeles, June 22, 
1902, to temperance workers: “Prohibition Kansas has her saloons 
by the score, but her ‘blind pigs’ by the thousand. And in Maine 
where the saloons have been shut out for half a lifetime, more 
and more of the stuff is being imported into the State under the 
guise of drugs, groceries, vinegar and barnyard produce. But 
shall we despair and give up the fight? These facts speak no 
discouragement to me. They are but the logical conclusions of 
an illogical fight.” And what, you might ask, is the logical fight? 
For the rest of the lecture, which he titled Rational Prohibition, 
he urged Socialism. 

To close now with Socialism as being an excessive and unjust 
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means to right an evident wrong. We will first hear Mr. Algernon 
Lee describing Socialism. The quotation is taken from the Ameri- 
can Almanac and Year Book for 1903, and is part of a favorable 
and strong summary of Socialistic doctrine written by the above- 
named editor of the New York Socialist organ, the Worker: 

“No word has been more abused and misunderstood than the 
word Socialist. The Socialist is not an anarchist; they are opposed 
in theory and practice. The Socialist does not propose to destroy 
the family, abolish religion, or divide up property; nor does he 
seek to carry out his ideas by riot or bloodshed. The Socialist 
maintains that, with the present high development of machinery, 
the private ownership of the means of production involves the 
division of society into a possessing and non-producing capitalist 
class and a producing and non-possessing class of wage workers 
whose interests are opposed; and that the competitive system of 
industry naturally leads to monopoly, to the contrasts of extreme 
wealth and poverty, to class rule and class strife. 

“The Socialist appeals to the working class to unite and use their 
political power to remove these evils by doing away with their 
cause, private ownership in the means of production. 

“In a single phrase, Socialism means public ownership of the 
means of production and working class control of the government ; 
a chance to work for all who will, and to all workers the full 
value of their product.” | 

I will add to the above definition the following detailed infor- 
mation as to the manner in which the laborer’s troubles arose. 
It is culled from Comrade A. M. Simon’s brochure, “The Man 
Under the Machine”: “Take a look at society about two hundred 
years ago. The shoemaker had his lapstone, knives and awls; the 
weaver his simple hand loom, and the ironworker, his forge, anvil 
and hammer. Each owned his own shop, bought his own material, 
and fashioned his own product with his own tools. About this 
time large quantities of goods began to be in demand on account 
of the newly opened markets in America, India and Africa. The 
old tools could not cope with the heavy demand. Hence began the 
study and the high development of machinery, with the fruitful 
result of our present-day large shoemaking manufactories, great 
weaving plants and gigantic steel works. To express the change 
technically, production began to be carried on collectively in place 
of what was before carried on individually. 
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“Moreover, great numbers of laborers began to live close to- 
gether in towns and cities. Hence the origin of the tenement 
district and the slum. 

“Again, it needed little strength and skill to watch and guide 
the modern machine. Hence, woman and child labor. 

“Add to this the law of competition: namely, he only can do or 
sell who sells or works the cheapest, and we have the further 
results. First, with regard to the laborer. When all the labor 
found in the market is not wanted, then only the cheapest will be 
bought, and hence naturally arises pauper and coolie as well as 
woman and child wages. Secondly, with respect to the em- 
ployer. The man who does not own the best machine or who 
does not own any machine at all, must find some one who will 
buy his labor power. Hence the surfeiting of the labor market 
and the concentration of ‘Big Business’ into the hands of a few 
so-called ‘Captains of Industry.’ 

“Finally, no employer can afford to buy labor unless he profit 
by it. He therefore must sell his goods dearer than they cost 
him. Besides, neither he nor his class, the capitalists, can con- 
sume all the products on the market; he must then sell the bigger 
portion of them to the great majority, the ‘laboring class,’ and at 
a price higher than their wages. Hence the high cost of living 
with a further contraction in marketable goods, since on account 
of the high prices the laborer cannot buy up promptly and readily 
even the necessaries of life. When many employers are brought 
to such a pass you have what is called a ‘Business Crisis.’ ” 

From the two statements of these widely known Socialists one 
can see plainly what is the distinct feature of their economic plan; 
that feature, namely, which distinguishes it from any other plan 
that is at present engaging itself in social reform. For you must 
remember that Socialism is not, for instance, Labor Unionism. The 
end, indeed, is common to both—the betterment of the condition 
of the laboring class; but their respective means are in no way one 
and the same. Witness, how national Socialist leaders war against 
Messrs. Gompers and Mitchell, the national leaders of Labor 
Unionism. Witness the fierce diatribes of Socialist leaders against 
the leaders of Unionism. So also Leo XIII. mapped out an uni- 
versally admired economic program likewise for the betterment of 
the laboring class; but his program is as much opposed to that of 
Socialism as light to darkness, as truth to error. 
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The distinctive feature of Socialism is given in the single phrase 
of Algernon Lee: “Socialism means public ownership of the means 
of production.” Allow me to unfold for you what is wrapped up 
in this tidy little verbal package, public ownership of the means of 
production. What first comes to view are the words “means of 
production.” Oftentimes the single word “capital” is used instead. 
What, then, is capital? It is any earthly good—land, money or 
business—when it is made to yield a profit; for instance, rents, 
interest or income. Such goods alone, according to the Socialistic 
plan, are amenable to public ownership. Private ownership, on 
the contrary, in non-productive goods; that is, goods that do not 
fructify into profit, rent or interest, may be retained by the indi- 
vidual according to the same plan. Examples of these latter goods 
are food and clothing, dwellings and furniture, if they are not em- 
ployed for profit getting. Under Socialism a man may own a 
house and furnish it most luxuriously but he must not rent it. 

So far so good. But look closer and see what next comes into 
view. By “Capital” or the means of production, the Socialist signi- 
fies not only great wealth, wide acres and big business, the 
means of production most abused nowadays by the conscienceless 
captains of industry, but every means of production, big or small, 
yielding profit and whether dishonestly or not. In the words of 
Socialists, the entire system of profit-getting is as intrinsically wrong 
as highway robbery. Should then there live a widow on Bernal 
Heights owning a milch cow and daily selling for her support a 
few quarts of its milk, she would be, Socialistically thinking, a 
Capitalist, and the cow her capital. According to Socialism, there- 
fore, the private ownership of the cow as a money-getting scheme 
is economically wrong. It must be taken from her private hands 
and put into the public hands of the commonweal. Once more, 
should there dwell south of Market an aged laborer owning a lot 
and a two-story house on it, living in the lower story himself and 
renting the upper to a neighbor, he, too, Socialistically speaking, is 
a Capitalist and the two-story house his capital. According to 
Socialism, again, the private ownership of the house as a rent- 
getting enterprise, being only concealed robbery, must be taken out 
of his hands and placed into the hands of the true owner, the public 
commonwealth. 

Note again, for a third time, an instance of excessiveness. To 
remedy the crushingly tyrannical evils begotten by godless trusts 
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and soulless monopolies, the Socialist attacks not only the offending 
exploiter of the poor and the weak, but likewise the inoffensive 
widow and laborer. Evidently, he will do more harm than good. 
As Leo XIII. put it: “The contentions of the Socialists are so clearly 
powerless to end the controversy that were they carried into effect 
the workingmen and workingwomen would be the first to suffer.” 

But look and see what finally comes into view. The would-be 
owner of all the means of production turns out to be a bullying 
robber state. It is a distinction which could exist only in a confused 
idea of ownership that would distinguish in the ownership of any- 
thing its ownership as a means of personal consumption and enjoy- 
ment and its ownership as a means of profit-getting. Ownership 
means distinctly the full disposal of what is owned. The widow 
on Bernal Heights that owns a milch cow may drink its milk herself 
or treat her neighbors with many a glass of it or sell it to them. 
She may even kill the cow if she chooses, eat the meat of it herself 
or have a grand barbecue for the neighborhood or sell it to her neigh- 
bors or to the butchers. This is what is meant by saying the cow 
is hers. For any one, therefore, whether in a public or a private 
capacity to take from her by law or by force the right to sell her 
cow or its milk and thus make a little money by the bargain, is to 
trench on her full disposal of it, to violate her ownership of it, to 
rob her. 

As Leo XIII. wrote in his “Encyclical Concerning Modern 
Errors”: The Socialists wrongly assume the right of property to be 
of mere human invention, repugnant to the natural equality of man. 
Whence on such wrong assumption a Socialist may logically allow 
the State to usurp the ownership of all means of production. On 
the contrary, those who are not Socialists and who distinctly see 
that the right to property is a right from nature and not from the 
State as logically cannot allow such a wholesale usurpation of a 
human right. . 

Is it not clear that Leo XIII. wrote well when he wrote in his 
refutation of Socialism that the main tenet of Socialism must be 
utterly rejected since it only injures those whom it would seem 
to benefit? It is directly contrary to the natural rights of man- 
kind and would introduce confusion and disorder into the common- 
weal. 

Socialism, consequently, is as unjust as excessive, and no Catholic 
listening to the voice of Reason forbidding harm to be done that 
good may come from it can be a Socialist. 
















































CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 
BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 


XXI. Tue GENTLE Boy 


My dear Boys:—No doubt you have often heard the word “gen- 
tleman.” Two distinct words are united to form this one word. 
The idea we derive from the word “man” is that of something 
strong and powerful. The word “gentle” conveys the idea of kind- 
ness and of restraint. And so, by placing these two words together, 
we express our idea what a man should be—a gentleman. 

If a man were to make his way purely by his brute force he 

would not be unlike the proverbial bull in the china shop. But 
God wants us not only to be men,—but gentlemen. We must use 
our force and strength not as brutes having no higher law to guide 
them, but as men guided by a spiritual law. We must be possessed 
of a still greater power or force controlling our animal power. The 
exercise of this higher, spiritual force, that of itself should be 
stronger than our bodily, physical forces, enables us to curb and 
check ourselves. We are not losing any strength, but, on the con- 
trary, are conscious of a still greater strength of a higher order when 
able to restrain ourselves, when able to check the force of our 
passion. And in governing, directing, and curbing our animal 
strength by the nobler strength of the soul we become what God 
wants us to be,—gentlemen. 
- To arrive at a proper understanding of this important word, it 
will be advisable to explain in the first place what the word does 
not stand for, and so do away with any false notions we may 
have about it. 

To be a gentleman it is not necessary to follow the latest styles, 
wear patent leather shoes, rainbow-colored socks, and all the other 
trimmings. Such things may be good enough for a dummy in a 
clothing store, or a brainless dude. Some think that to be a gentle- 
man one must be a sissy. But an overgrown baby is a poor apology 
for a man. Others have the mistaken idea that a gentleman must 
have no more backbone than a dishrag, tolerating and permitting 
wrong, for fear he might injure the feeling of some brute. Such 
conduct, however, is cowardice, and a thing most heartily despised 
by a true gentleman. If our passions and animal strength are 
stronger than the powers of our soul, we will be either bullies or 
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cowards, according to the advantages from either standpoint. Hence 
neither expensive clothes, nor polished manners, nor the strength 
of a Sampson, nor money, are necessary conditions for being a 
gentleman. 

To be gentlemen we must have a soul stronger and nobler than 
our body. The body must not be master of the soul; the soul must 
govern the body. Only then, when the soul is able to govern and 
direct the forces of the body, when it can check and control our 
animal passions, are we entitled to receive the highest title under 
the sun—the title of gentleman. 

And you, boys, to become gentlemen in later years you must be 
“gentleboys” at the present time. There is an old saying: “You 
cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” I know every one 
of you will want to be a gentleman in later years. To become a true 
gentleman you cannot begin training any too soon. 

How are you to go about in this training? 

From day to day you grow in size and strength of body. From 
day to day you realize that you can do more, and do better, than a 
few months ago. Now this very growth and increasing strength of 
body is not without its dangers. Because you realize your strength 
you may be easily made to think that all things are in your power 
and at your mercy. Because you realize your strength, you may 
think you can handle things and people as you like, or crush them 
when you will. 

Althcugh your growth in strength and power has its dangers it 
would be folly to check or dwarf it. You cannot remain children 
forever. You must grow. You must also use all reasonable means 
to promote your strength and health and growth. But while you are 
doing this you must not overlook the development of the soul. The 
reason why the quality and number of gentlemen is low at the 
present time is that we have so many men with giant bodies and 
dwarfed souls. 

In developing bodily strength, do not overlook the soul. Bear 
in mind that, as your bodily strength grows from day to day, your 
soul must not only keep pace but even be stronger than the body. 

You may know from your own experience how hard it is to keep 
two boys from trying to beat each other. They will wrestle and 
tumble, and jump and box, and race, to see who of them is the 
stronger and more skilful. Each one will try his best to show that 
he is the superior in one or more sports. 
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The same is to be said of body and soul. Our body will want 
to be the stronger of the two and make the soul do its bidding. The 
soul will want to have its own way. The body will put up the claim 
that it is stronger and that might is right. The soul will object 
and the stronger of the two will win. 

I know you have in the past been mixed up in these fights, fights 
of body against spirit. Who came out ahead? If your soul has 
lost in every count something is wrong. You must never permit 
your soul to be weaker than your body. 

But, some will say, how can we ever train our souls? How can 
we get at the soul? Let me explain. 

We must develop and strengthen the faculties of our soul by 
exercising them just as we develop the muscles of our arms or 
legs by exercise. There is mental culture as well as physical culture. 

The soul has three faculties, memory, understanding and will. 
These three faculties must be trained by mental exercise, as mus- 
cles are trained and developed by physical exercise. When you 
went to school, you began to train particularly your memory and 
understanding. The will is equally as important as the other two 
faculties, but oftentimes receives the very least training. For that 
very reason the brightest people are very often the saddest of 
failures. The most brilliant minds at times go stray because, by 
lacking will power they lack the proper balance of their mental 
equipment. You may have a memory so retentive that you can 
memorize Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, your understanding 
may be so vast that you can master every art and science and 
language, and yet,—if you have no will power you will be a rank 
failure. 

There was never a wiser man than Solomon. He had a saintly 
father, was brought up as good children should be, he was a 
model young man, and the first years of his reign gave promise 
of years of blessing and prosperity for the land. But he neglected 
the training of his will. He became fickle, gradually turned away 
from God, erected temples to pagan gods to please his friends, 
offered sacrifices to idols of stone, and even dragged his people 
down with him. 

You see, then, how necessary it is to train our will. 

It will be natural for bodily strength to dwindle with age. But 
the soul, being immortal, must be kept in training up to the last 
minute of our life. If we permit the will to grow weak it will 
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never be able to check and restrain and control the passions of our 
body. 

The question now is: How to train the will. I may be able to 
better explain this by an example. When you go to the grocery 
to buy sugar you do not hold up your hat and say fill this hat. 
You ask for sugar by the pound. When you ask the distance of 
one city from another you are not satisfied when told it’s far, or 
very far; you want to know how many miles. And so we have 
measures and weights for all things. And these measures and 
weights are regulated and determined by standard measures and 
weights kept by the Government. From time to time officers of 
the Government will go and inspect the shops and stores to see 
that the measures and weights by which they sell agree with the 
standard weights and measures kept at Washington. And so it 
happens that the inch, yard, mile, ounce, and pound, and pint, and 
bushel are exactly the same from New York to San Francisco. 

In a similar manner we have an official rule or measure for our 
will. If our will agrees with that measure we know it is correct. 
And the rule by which we measure our will is nothing else than 
the holy Will of God. This holy Will is the standard by which 
we learn whether we are right or not. 

The holy Will of God stands for purity, for piety, for obedience 
and every other virtue. If our will is correct, it will stand for the 
very same virtues. The holy Will of God forbids every sin, even the 
very least, and so our will must measure up to the holy Wil! of 
God by being opposed to every sin. 

Knowing thus the measure by which you must gauge your will, 
it remains for you to train the will. The opportunities will not 
be lacking. 

Your body will want to have this or that pleasure, it will want 
to have an amount of ease and of self love. Your passions, the 
animal nature of man, will want to have their desires gratified. 
They may crave revenge for some slight, real or imaginary, some 
evil thought will demand acceptance, pride or envy may want to 
possess your mind. Then, with the grace of God, comes the right 
will. The body will fight against the spirit. The will, however, 
measures up the demands of the animal passions and learns that 
they do agree with the requirements of the holy Will of God. 
The will knows that God forbids sin and commands holiness. 

Again, there are numberless opportunities for practising virtues. 
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There are times when the virtue of piety, of purity, of obedience, 
of humility or of patience, can be exercised. They may not please 
or favor the inclination of bodily ease. Our will, in measuring up 
to the holy Will of God, learns that these very virtues are pleasing 
and right in His sight. There remains nothing else for our will 
to do than abide by the standard rule of the holy Will of God. 
Our animal passion may fight against being compelled by the 
will; they will not want to submit, for our body will want to 
govern the soul as the soul is determined to govern the body. 
Which should win this struggle? The soul, of course. 

Grow strong and healthy in your body, by all means. But do 
not forget that bodily strength is not noble unless guided by a 
higher and righteous strength, the strength of soul. The noblest 
strength is restraint. 

Be “gentleboys” by properly controlling your passions and your 
animal strength, so that in later years you may be true gentlemen. 








OUTLINES FOR CONFERENCES TO YOUNG WOMEN 


ABOUT FRICTION IN FAMILY LIFE 


If you find that the peculiarities of persons with whom you 
have to live cannot be changed, and that you must bear with their 
stubborn resistance to your views and inclinations, then beware 
of becoming impatient with yourself, with those ‘persons, and 
with God. There is usually a way of averting strained relations 
in an adroit manner, and of withdrawing ourselves from disputes. 
If we are not successful in this there often results depression 
and a discouraged feeling. We forget that we are sinners and 
that we deserve to suffer, and that we must be followers of the 
crucified Jesus. 

We must resign ourselves cheerfully and accept the suffering, 
making the firm resolution not to say anything that could displease, 
and seek to make the contradictions profitable to the soul. In this 
manner we may acquire great merits. 

Resign yourselves to God’s holy will. Do not speak to others 
about your sufferings at home. To God alone you should speak of 
this, in order to commend yourself to His Fatherly Heart and 
to remind yourselves that you have left everything in the hands 
of Providence. Protestations against wrong may be made at the 
proper time with calmness and prudence, indeed it is sometimes 
our duty to do so. If there is doubt, however, one should calmly 
resign one’s self. 

This conduct is advisable under many conditions, it is very 
pleasing to God, and edifying to those around you. 

This resignation must extend to the duties of our station, and 
to its circumstances, which frequently call for great sacrifices. The 
latter are frequently neither known nor appreciated by those around 
us, often even rewarded by reproof. Let us cheerfully and calmly 
accept these humiliations, letting the storm pass over, not yielding 
to the temptation to quarrel. 
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PASTORAL PART 
ANALECTA 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY 
FATHER AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


The Acts of the Holy Father 

Address of the Holy Father to some French children 
who, on the occasion of their first Communion, made a 
pilgrimage to Rome to receive the Apostolic Benediction. 

From the Holy Office 

Retractation by Cyril Macarius, former Patriarch of the 
Copts, of all his errors, acknowledgment of the Primacy 
of the Holy See, and expression of his desire to do 
penance in accordance with the will of the Holy Father. 

From the Congregation of the Religious 

Permission granted to the Clerics Regular of the Mother 

of God to compete for the Licentiate or Directorate. 
Congregation of Rites 

Many explanations covering doubts concerning the New 
Office. 

Color of vestments on Sundays within octaves is to be 
the color of the octave when the office is of the Octave. 

In 1913 the Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus is trans- 
ferred to the Monday following Septuagesima Sunday. 

The feast of the Holy Family is considered as a feast 
of the Lord. 

On the Vigil of all Saints, when the office is of that day, 
no suffragium is to be said. When a church has some 
mystery of Our Lord for its title no name is mentioned 
in the Suffragium where place is left for the title of the 
Church. In the preces Titular Bishops omit the prayer 
and name of the Diocesan Bishop. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


A LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 


Titius, being seriously ill and having no near relatives, made a 
will and left all that he possessed to Cajus, a priest, and an intimate 
friend of his for many years. Titius, however, added certain pro- 
visions to his will, which he required Cajus to fulfill. First of all, 
Cajus was to say one hundred Masses for the repose of Titius’ soul. 
Secondly, Cajus was to give one thousand dollars to a certain orphan 
asylum. Lastly, Titius had made a vow to make a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Our Lady of Martyrs at Auriesville and to present 
to the shrine a gold chalice to be used on the altar of the shrine, 
and as he had not fulfilled this vow, he required Cajus to make the 
pilgrimage in his name and to make the offering of the gold chalice. 
After Titius’ death, Cajus faithfully executed these provisions of 
the will, except the one regarding the pilgrimage and the chalice. 
With regard to these Cajus claimed that as they were vows, they 
were something personal to Titius and binding only on Titius, and 
did not descend with the inheritance, and therefore could not be 
binding on him, as Titius’ heir. Was Cajus right, or should he have 
also fulfilled the provisions of Titius’ will regarding the pilgrimage 
to Auriesville and the gift of a gold chalice? 

Answer. Cajus did not do right in not making the pilgrimage 
and presenting the gold chalice to the shrine. Cajus’ reasoning that 
as vows are personal, they bind only the person making them and 
do not descend with the inheritance, does not apply to his case. His 
reasoning is partly false, and what is right in it, does not apply to 
his case. He should have fulfilled the last provisions of Titius’ 
will, in the same manner that he fulfilled the others. Titius’ vow to 
make the pilgrimage and to present a gold chalice to the shrine at 
Auriesville was a mixed vow, votum mixtum, part of it being real, 
and part personal. The personal part of the vow was the pilgrimage 
to Auriesville. That is called the pars personalis of the vow. The 
pars realis or real part of the vow, was the presentation of a gold 
chalice to the shrine. Now as regards this latter part of the vow, 
the pars realis, the offering of the gold chalice in this instance, there 
is no doubt in theology but that vota realia do descend to the heirs 
and are to be executed by the heirs, strictly and in justice, in as far 
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as the estate of the deceased testator will allow of. This is the 
uniform teaching of theologians and canonists. The reason of it is 
plain. Real vows, vota realia, that is, vows to make donations or to 
turn over property, etc., adhere to the property or temporal goods 
and chattels of the person making the vow, and therefore if such 
vows are not fulfilled before the death of the person making them, 
they adhere to the inheritance, and with it they descend to the 
heirs as a real obligation affecting the property of the testator, and 
are to be fulfilled by the heirs, in strict justice, as for value received 
by virtue of an implicit contract. By accepting, of his own free 
will, the inheritance, the heir accepts voluntarily not only the advan- 
tages and emoluments of the descended estate, but also its debts and 
obligations. It is simply a case of the bitter going with the sweet. 
Therefore, Cajus, being the universal heir of Titius, that is, inherit- 
ing all of Titius’ property, and of his own free will accepting the 
same, becomes liable in conscience for all the real debts and obliga- 
tions attaching to the inheritance; therefore, for the presentation of 
a gold chalice to the shrine of Our Lady at Auriesville. Indeed, 
Cajus would be bound to make this gift to Auriesville, even though 
Titius had made no provision for it in his will, or even though Titius 
had freed Cajus from the obligation. Because just as Titius could 
not liberate himself from his vow, once he had made it, so neither 
could he liberate his estate from the obligation of fulfilling it, nor 
could he prevent it from passing to his heirs along with his estate. 
It was just as real as any other debt incumbent on his property, 
and must be paid out of the estate, by the heirs, if the estate be 
sufficient. 

In regard to the pilgrimage that Titius had vowed to make to 
Auriesville and required in his will that Cajus, his heir, make it 
for him, and in his name, it seems to us that Cajus is bound in 
conscience to make it, just as he is bound in conscience to make 
the gift of the gold chalice, but not precisely for the same reason. 
Theologians are agreed, indeed, that personal vows, and such was 
Titius’ vow to make a pilgrimage to Auriesville, do not attach 
the property or estate of the person making them, but only affect 
his person. They leave the inheritance intact and do not descend 
with it to the heirs. On this point there is no disagreement. 
Nevertheless, in the case before us, Titius constituted Cajus his 
universal heir on condition or with the understanding that Cajus 
would fulfill his vow in as far as it was personal also; that is to say, 
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that Cajus would make the pilgrimage for Titius. This was suffi- 
cient to bind Cajus’ conscience, because Cajus was a voluntary heir, 
and was not obliged to accept the inheritance if he were not so 
disposed. In accepting the inheritance of his own free will and 
volition, he accepted implicitly the conditions on which it descended 
to him. While in a general or broad sense, it may be true that 
one person may not bind another person by a vow that is personal, 
nevertheless it is certain that a testator who bequeaths his property, 
to which he holds title in fee simple, to another, may add a proviso 
and burden the heir with the obligation of doing something, in such 
manner that if the heir refuse to fulfill the obligation by doing 
the thing required, he shall not receive the inheritance. Since, 
therefore, Cajus, of his own free will, elected to accept the inheri- 
tance left him by Titius, and since Titius constituted him his heir 
to fulfill also the personal part of his vow, i. e., the pilgrimage, we 
do not see how Cajus can be excused, once he accepts the inheri- 
tance, from making the pilgrimage to Auriesville. 























NOTES 


At their recent meeting in Washington, the Most Reverend Archbishops 
emphasized their desire to establish speedily and strongly the newly projected 
Foreign Mission Seminary at Hawthorne, N. Y. Cardinal Gibbons presented 
the following letter, which was passed unanimously : 


To Our Right Reverend Brethren in the Episcopate, to the Reverend 
Clergy, and to the Catholic Laity of the United States: 


We commend to your special patronage our newly-established Foreign 
Mission Seminary and its Reverend Directors, James A. Walsh and Thomas 
F. Price, who are preparing to receive their first students the coming Fall. 
This Seminary, which will be known as the Catholic Foreign Mission Sem- 
inary of America, is designed to meet a need of the Church universal,—the 
preparation of Catholic American priests to labor among the heathen, who, 
it is well to recall, number yet more than two-thirds of the human race. 


The new work is a national one. The present Directors, authorized last 
Spring by the American hierarchy, received later, at Rome, the most cordial 
approbation of our Holy Father, and have since established their centre at 
Hawthorne, N. Y 


The time is undoubtedly ripe for this movement and the opportunity 
should be seized without delay. Political changes in heathen countries, espe- 
cially in the Far East; interference with the sources of supply in France; 
the emergence of our own country from a missionary status; and the ad- 
mitted prosperity of the American Church as a whole,—these are all strong 
reasons compelling not only our attention but our practical interest. 


Nor will the Church at home suffer in consequence of this movement. We 
need more priests here, but “the arm of God is not shortened” and we believe 
that the sacrifice of self-exiled American youth will arouse extra vocations 
for our own country. 


We believe that this Seminary will be a distinct help to our clergy and 
laity, keeping before us all the sublime ideal of the apostolate. In an age 
when material comforts are fast running towards luxury it is well to strike 
this note of wholehearted immolation for Christ and souls. 


Other countries, not so well off as we, are already far ahead of us in this 
work for the heathen. Holland, small as she is, counts within her borders 
some twenty foreign mission houses; Belgium has long been well supplied; 
Germany is forming an ever-increasing, and even now considerable, army of 
missioners; and the Catholics of England, though few, are already provided 
with a national Seminary for foreign missions. France, crippled as she is, is 
struggling to keep up her generous supply. 


We urge, then, and with insistence, that a whole-hearted cooperation be 
given to the priests who are zealously striving to set on foot what is bound 
to be, with God’s grace, a most important spiritual enterprise—one that can- 
not fail to bring upon the Church in this country many needed graces from 
Him who came to save all. 


(Signed, in the name of all, by) James CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
President of the Board of Archbishops. 


Washington, D. C., April 18, 1912. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


St. Pius V., Pope of the Holy Rosary. By C. M. Anthony, with a preface 
by the Very Rev. Monsignor Benson, M.A. With four illustrations. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, pp. xiii, 114.) 1911. 


This volume belongs to the Friar Saints’ Series which plans to give us the 
biographies of Dominican and Franciscan saints. Thus far they have pub- 
lished the lives of three Franciscans: St. Bonaventure, St. Anthony of Padua 
and St. John Capistran. Of the Dominican Saints, this life of Saint Pius V. 
has been preceded by those of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Vincent Ferrer. 

The present biography tells in very vivid style the story of a great saint 
of God who lived in the troublesome times of the early Reformation and the 
Inquisition and who played a big part in the battles of his day for the good 
of the Church. We are given a pen-picture of the poor little lad who was 
taken to a Dominican monastery after years of yearning to dedicate himself 
to God: his talent and piety make him a marked man early in his life, and he 
successively and successfully fills various positions in his Order, is made 
Inquisitor, Bishop, Cardinal and Pope. The volume describes well his work 
as an Inquisitor and the circumstances connected with the Bull “Regnans in 
Coelo,” which excommunicated Queen Elizabeth of England. Monsignor 
Benson likewise treats these two topics in his able preface. 





The Obedience of Christ—The Virtues of Christ Series. By Henry C. 
Schuyler, S.T. L. (Philadelphia: P. Reilly, Publisher. pp. 139.) 1911. 

Those of us who read and admired the preceding volumes by Father 
Schuyler on the Courage and Charity of Christ began to wonder if he could 
maintain his high standard of literary and spiritual excellence in his coming 
volumes. The Obedience of Christ, his newest publication, gives a most 
decided affirmative answer, for it seems to be superior to its predecessors. 
It contains an introductory chapter on Free Will and Obedience in general 
and then treats of Christ’s Obedience to Mary and Joseph and discusses the 
words of Our Lord to Mary when found in the Temple: the following chap- 
ter treats of Obedience to the State and it is here that Father Schuyler is 
at his best: he shows the need of obedience in a government of the people 
and by the people, particularly at a time when Socialism and other forms of 
anarchy are gaining so many adherents: then he describes Christ’s obedience 
to the civil rulers and laws of His time and illustrates this by Christ’s answer, 
“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” The last chapter speaks 
of Christ’s Obedience to His Heavenly Father, and brings out quite strik- 
ingly the spiritual value of Obedience. 

The volume should be read and meditated upon, and its contents preached 
by all priests. 





